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The chief ourvose of this publication is to distribute information on aero- 


nautics to the 


flying personnel in the Regular Army, Reserve Corps, 


National 


Guard, and others connected with ear: 
oO — ee 


TH: POWER PLANT BRANCH AT WRIGHT FIELD 


4 ‘ ° 
fe) N days when there are two or 
‘ g three engines running in the dyna- 
* moncter laboratory and a like nun- 
ber giving their all at the torque 
stand, the Power Plant Branch can make 
the propeller test outfits sound like a 
silent movie. 
The fifteen to twenty civilian engin- 
eersare augmented by such celebrities 
as Major Page, Captains Minty,Gillespie, | 
Lieuts. Irvine, Johmson, Klein and 
Smith. wajor ro has just started his 
second tour as skipper of the Plant. 
Lieut. Irvine is Service Liaison Offi- 
cer and has his troubles. Captain 
Gillespie, the reoresentative-at-large, 





is on the road most of the time spread- 
ing the sosvel. Captain Minty and Lt. 
Johnson are "king bees" over the Engine 


Installation Unit and Accessory Test 
Laboratory. 

The business end of the Power Plant 
begins with the necessary shops for the 
repair and insvection of engines. A 
most unique method of engine disassembly 
by acetylene torches and sledge hanmers 
has been developed here. On a few occa- 
sions when engines on test have had a 
connecting rod failure, the usual method 
of disassembly has failed and more per- 
suasive means had to be used. 

The remainder of the building is oc- 


cupied by the accessory and cw tome 
laboratories. The apa | aboratory 
is equipved to calibrate and test fuel 


systems, oil pumps, hydraulic pumps, 
vacuum pumps, tubes and fittings. 

There are two types of dynamometer 
stands, one for air-cooled engines and 
the other for liquid-cooled engines. 
They are essentially the same, in that 
the power generated by the engine is ab- 
sorbed through a water brake and elec- 
tric dynamometer, both of which are 
mounted in a pivoted cradle attached to 
a scale for measuring the torque load 
in order to determine the horsepower. 
Two large fans on either end of the tun- 
nel in the basement furnish an air blast 
€quivalent to 150 miles an hour air 
speed as a cooling medium for air-cooled 
engines. Equipment is also at hand for 
running air-cooled engines with intake 
and exhaust conditions equivalent to 





any altitude un to 30, feet. One 


By a Test Engincer 


stand is installed in a cold room, in 
which fhe room temperature can be lowered 
to -60°F. This room is primarily used 
for engine starting tests and research 
problems under extreme by tone hee condi- 
ions. The remainder of the dynamometer 
laboratory is occupied by an assortment 


|; Of liquid-cooled and air-cooled single 


P » fuel and research tests. 


oys Sates stands used for cylinder, spark 
The building with the five white towers 


lon the southeast corner of the field 


houses the torque stands and forms a part 
of the Power Plant establishment. As 
stated in vrevious articles, the engines. 
are calibrated on the dynamometer labora- 
tory and are removed to the torque stands 
for endurance testing. Certain phases of 
propeller testing are also conducted at 
these stands. There are seven stands in 
all, two for liquid-cooled and five for 
air-cooled engines. All stands are 
equipped for fuel, oil, and temoerature 
regulation measurement. 

e fuel test laboratory, a building 
all by itself, is ruled over by Lieut. 
Frank Klein. In the summer when the _tem- 
perature in the offices is above 100°, 

ieut. Klein's laboratory, with its air- 
conditioning system, becomes very »vopular 
for conferences. Four variable compres- 
sion, single-cylinder engines and one 
Diesel single-cylinder engine form the 
nucleus of the equipment to determine how 
many knocks are in anti-knock gasoline. 
Lieut. Xlein and his personnel are con- 
tinually endeavoring to better the quality 
of the gasoline use by the Air Corps. 

It is imoossible to describe in a few 
words one of the busiest and most exten- 
sive activities at Wright Field. The of- 
ficer. personnel of the Power Plant Branch 
will be very glad to rum a Cook's Tour at 
any time for all visiting firemen. Come 
and visit us. ‘od 
<=) cae ne ee 


A flight, consisting of Lieut.-Colonel 
yee oat hed hiajor Alfred E. Kessler and 
Capt. Robert C. Oliver, in three new PB2-A 
airplanes, arrived at Selfridge Field on 
May 15th in 13 hours and 10 minutes of 
actual flying time from the Consolidated 
Aircraft prant at San Diego, Calif. The 
distance traveled is over 2100 miles. 

-~ bead + A.c. 








INCE the advent of airplane in- 

2 struments and radios for naviga- | 

C tion without outside visual refer-| 

ence, I have had many occasions 

to use this means to extricate | 
myself from dangerous or uncowfortable | 
Situations. It was found that the in- | 
formation furnished on maps and the 
pilots' cross-country envelope was in- | 
sufficient to enable one to select a 
new destination once he was in trouble. | 

As a result of these experiences and 
the ever increasing comolications of 
the Department of Commerce radio facili-| 
ties and airway traffic regulations, it 
was determined advisable to compile all 
available information of this nature 
into some accessible form that could be 
easily referred to in the cockpit. At 
first, only or principally the informa- 
tion furnished by the Department of Com- 
merce was included in what I termed a 
"Radio Guide." As requirements demand- 
ed, other information, such as traffic 
regulations, beacon charts, barometric 
tables, etc., were included, which has 
completed a Guide that embodies suffi- 
cient data for instrument navigation in 
any part of the United States. 

-o determine the value and use of the 
Radio Guide, a ouestionnaire embodying 
ten items was submitted-te 33 members 
of the flying personnel at Chanute 
Field, Ill., and the answers and com- 
ments obtained are to be used as a 
guide in tiga and improving the 
present form. It is obvious, however, 
that many of those answering the ques- 
tions did so without any practical ex- 

erience in bad weather or night fly- 

ng. The average amount of instrument 
flying, other than under a hood, per. 
pilot, for the past year is approxi- 
mately three hours. The average total 
pilot time is approximately 1,800 hours. 

The ten questions above referred to 
are given below, as follows: 

1. Does the Radio Guide contain suf- 
ficient information for instrument navi- 

ation in any section of the United 
tates with radio aid? 

<. Do you include a:copy of the Radio 
Guide*with your maps when making a navi- 
gation flight with a radio equipped 
plane? 
_ 3 Have you used the Guide in select- 
ing a new course when unable .to contime 
on to your destination on account of 
dangerous weather or when flyingthrough 
zero weather? 

4. Is the information contained in 
the guide found to be the latest and 
most accurate available? 

6. Are you able to fly by instruments 
and refer to any desired information in 
ont ce with comparative ease? a. Day; 

a e } 

6. Is the Guide properly arranged and 


} 
| 





AIR NAVIGATION BY INSTRUMHUTS 
By Colonel Junius W. 


dones, Air Corps 


sufficiently simple for the average pilot 
to use with but very little instruction? 
7. Is there any other source of infor- 


{mation in the form of maps, circulars, 


navigation cases, etc., now available in 
the service that could be substituted 
for the Guide? 

8. Do you prepare the work sheet in 
advance? } 

9. Have you used the information con- 
tained in the Radio Guide to extricate 
yourself from a difficult or dangerous 
situation? If so, how many times? ‘ 

10. Do you believe that the Radio Guide 


| should be made standard for the Air 


Corps? 
Answers received as a result of the 
questionnaire are tadulated below. 





Revorting Not 

Yes __No. Reporting 

Question l ee 0 gee 
. 2 ct 7 2 
. a. 4 27 2 
" 4 27 © ra 
‘ 5 a «ae S 
a 6 26 3 a 
sd 7 4 18 ll 
ai 8 24 3 6 
* 9 4 e7 2 
“ 10 24 0 9 


Consensus of opinion on Question 10 was 
that such a Guide was essential in the 
Air Corps, but should be simplified to 
facilitate ease of handling and, if pos- 
sible, reduced in size by including more 
information on smaller pages. Some few 
stated that they believed it should be 
adopted as standard, but should not be 
carried in the cockpit. Instead, it 
should be included in the map files of 
operations offices. Another states - 

es, if revisions could be furnished from 
a central point. Believe the Radio Guide 
should be divided into appropriate sec- 
tions for geographical areas and made 
standard for the Air Corps. Recommend 
that the Guide be so arranged that neces- 
sary information for any particular route 
could be extracted and used more conven- 
iently in the cockpit. One officer 
states that the Radio Guide has its maxi- 
mum value as a reference guide. 

Statistics indicate that only a small 
percentage of those reporting have ever 
encountered a dangerous situation where 
the Radio Guide would have been of mater- 
ial help to them. And even though our 
records show that the average instrument 
time per pilot in other than a hooded 


ycockpit to be three hours, it is believed 


the average over zero or very low ceil- 
ings would not be more than thirty min- 
utes. : 

Based upon the results of the examina 
tion on the Radio Guide it was decided to 
include in the training program an instru- 
ment navigation problem with radio aid, 
V-7029, A.C. 





























vhich problem is given hereinafter. Of 
tne officers who have flown one of these 
problems to date, the results have been 
astoundingly unsatisfactory. The pres- 
ent vlan {s to continue this ee of 
training with the ultimate aim being to 
bring the proficiency or each nilot up 
to the point that, waoen found ina dan- 
gerous situation, he will be able to 
extricate himself with comparative ease, 
or at least fly the airplane safely and 
intelligently select the proper alterna- 
tive. his procedure will eliminate 
the danger of flying under very low 
hee. or attempting landings in un- 
suitable fields which often result in 
disaster. 

It is considered advisable to disre- 
gard the answers and coments of those 
Pilots with but little experience and 
give more weight to those who have 
pioneered in this work. Even the an- 
swers to these questions, including the 
remarks, indicate that the average pilot 
is sadly lacking in the knowledge re- 
quired for successful instrument naviga- 
tion. It is estimated that at least 
fifty ee of the pilots at this sta- 
tion (Chanute Field) would prefer fly- 
ing under dangerously low ceilings to 
flying vy instruments at a higher alti- 
tude, which in my opinion is mucn safer. 
The examples that are quoted are to in- 
Clude emergencies only. It is not con- 
templated assigning or encouraging mis- 
Sions through weather over zero.ceil- 
ings, but it is believed imperative for 
each pilot to have sufficient knowledge 
of this type of flying to recover from 
danger of this nature which he did not 
anticipate. 


PROBLEMS IN INSTRUMENT NAVIGATION 
WITH RADIO aIDS 


1. The following Jisted information 
is for the plies taking the test. He 
will be assigned a problem in suffici- 
ent time prior to the take-vff to enable 
him to study the course to be flown and 
make the proper preparation for the 
flight. 

a. Radio and instrument equipment wil 
be checked personnny by the pilot tak- 
ing the test vrior to the take-off. 

. Barometric vressure will be obtain- 
ed from the Post Operations Office by 
radio. The correction for this pres- 
“sure will be applied to the altimeter 
and the setting of the index with the 
barometric pressure will be recorded on 
‘@ SMall pad which will be fuund in the 
cockpit for that 

c. Department of Commerce regulations 
pertaining to altitudes, distances from 
established airways, methods of report- 
ing location, etc., will be strictly 
complied with. 

d. In order successfully to pass this 
test, the pilot must proceed to his des 


1 


urpose. 





' | Rpuaua 


‘Calif., to secure three PB 
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tination with the least practical delay, 
icomplying with all existing air regula- 
tions enroute. Excessive wandering from 
ithe course, variation in altitude, or 
jundue delay in orientation will be con- 
isidered disoualifying. 
' @. A sufficient number of weather 
|obroadcasts will be picked up enroute to 
insure the —— correcticns for chang- 
es in barometric pressure for compliance 
With air regulations governing altitudes. 
f. The problems are so designed to af- 
ford the pilot an oovortunity for exer- 
cising considerable judgment in select- 
ing a new course and destination in the 
event of dangerous or questionable 
‘weather becoming prevalent at the origin- 
al. destination or enroute after the 


The following vroblem is for the infor- 
imation of check vilot only; and will be 
trausmitted by interphone to the pilot 
jundergoing test at the proper time: 


Chanute Field to Cleveland via 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

After passing over Lafayette and having 
arrived at a point approximately five 
miles beyond, the pilot will be instruct- 
‘ed by the check pilut that weather condi- 
tions at various stations are as follows: 
Cleveland - ceiling ore from 1000. 
feet to 500 feet during the last hour, 
wind NH ¢5, visibility one-half mile,ten- 
serature 28, dew point &, barometer 

9.52 dropping. With similar conditions 
(prevailing at Chicago and Indianapolis. 
‘Chanute Field - vis bility zero, blowing 
|snow. Terre Haute ~ ceiling 1000, wind 
iNE 15, temperature 36, dew point 30, 
‘barometer 29.65. St. Louis - ceiling un- 
‘limited, clear, visibility ten miles. 
| The pilot will be expected to change 
‘nis course to Terre Haute and in the event 
ithat he shouldn't will be so instructed 
loy the check pilot. Shortly before arriv- 
ling over Terre Haute he will be given the 
laporoximate existing barometric pressure 
landtold thet the ceiling is 500 feet. 
i\After sropenng down to 500 feet over 
iTerre Haute, he will then be instructed 
jto return to Chanute Field. 

‘ When within five miles of Chamute Field, 
the radio will be turned to the inter- 
vhone and pilot instructed that a weather 
broaccast will be transmitted from that 
‘station for a period of two minutes, after 
lwhich time receiver will be again switch- 
ed to radio. The pilot will be instruct- 
ed to proceed to Caanute Field, re 
through an overcast to an altitude of ap- 
iene 200 prs A et the field. 
---000--~ 








Major Ernest Clark, Captain Earle 5, 
Partridge and lst Lieut. Charles H. 
Anderson departed May 18th for San Diego, 

bts from the 
Consolidated Aircraft factory and ferr 
them to their home station,Selfridge Field. 
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AERIAL GUNNERY PRACTICE FOR BARKSDALE FIBLD "ATTACKERS." 


tin Hi 8th Attack Squadron, Barl:sdale | of the cocipit. 

1 Field, La., was recently ordered | <A favorite form of diversion among the 

nu to Fort Crockett, Texas, for a | Dilots was trap shooting from a hand 

ar. veriod of two weeks for the pur- j;trav. Someone had thoughtfully included 
pose of conducting aerial gunnery for .a hard trap, several cases of clay 
rear seat gunners with a view to devel- pigeons, three cases of ammunition and 
oping combat teams. ;tour shot guns. The sea guils, however, 

The personnel consisted of 16 pilots (didn't enjoy it and soon learned to re- 
and 63 enlisted men. Part of tre en- ‘spect that part of the field. 


listed men were attached from the 6Oth The officers and ladies of Fort Crockett 
Service Squadron, Grd Group Headouarters were most thoughtful and kind, inviting 
and 3rd Wing Headquarters. As soon as {the pilots to a club function. Major and 
the nine Group and Wing men had finished |iirs. Fields gave them a delightful dinner. 
firing the course, they were replaced by; Their hospitality made the stay of the 8th 
nine other enlisted men and two officers. Squadron a very pleasant one. 
A week later, one officer and nine en- , All in all, it was a very good campaign. 
listed men from the 8th Squadron report- | ---900--- 
ed in. All personnel vere quartered and, ; 
messed on the field. "They must be able’ \ONTHLY CONFER“NCE AT SAN ANTOJIO DEPOT 
to take it, too," comments the News 
Letter Correspondent, "for in snite of | he monthly Control Area Supoly and In- 
the fact that the sea guils could tell gineering Conference and Iuncheon at the 
no difference oetween tne airdrome and Sen Antonio Air Depot was held on May Sth 
the Gulf of Mexico, no one was afflicted! and was attended by 14 officers of vari- 
except for a few head colds and a lot of jous Air Corps stctions in that area anc 
mesouitoes." the officers of the Depot. Lieuts. (JG) 
The mess was well handled and run | R.D. Hogle and C.C. Howerton, USN, of the 
without orofit or loss. The customary (Naval Air Stations at Norfolk, Va., and 
growling was lacking, ahd there was ai-»' Pensacola, Fla., respectively, then visit- 
wa;s°a rush in the direction of the mess,ing the Depot on an extended air tour, 
tent around meal time. also attended. ‘ 
Operations were considerably hemvered Mazor C.T. McAleer, Signal Corps, in - 
by bad weather and a wet field. Fortu-. ‘charge cf the Signal Corvos Radio Section 
nately, the Fort Crockett airdrome has a! (aircraft radio) at the San Antonio Depot, 
hard sand base, so that airolanes sink geve a talk at the conference on "The 
no further than the water level. It was! Analysis of Sound Reproduction in Voice 
necessary to remove the "pants" to facil+ Transmission," with special reference to 
itate landings and take-offs. All evail+radio, illustrating with charts and giving 


able time was used to gcod advantage. {demonstrations with an Army redio receiv- 

Once a ship was caught out and unaole to; ing set, a cathode-ray oscilloscope, and 

return because of fog until the next ; various types of microphones. 

morning, the night being spent at. ---000--- 

Houston. ‘oo 
Two 8-mile courses were used, doth ‘PROGRESS OF CONSTRUCTICN AT BOLLING FILLD 


lying along the beach, and it recuired 4! 

gunnery vlanes and 4 towing planes to With perfect weather conditions prevail- 
keep both courses in continucus opera- ‘ing, anc aided by the fact that rainfall 
tion. To cowolete the training, a total! during the month of April was below normal, 
of £83:40 hours was flown, averaging 5:33 the WPA project at the New solling Field, 


hours per gunner. junder the aole direction of Mr. George G 
The results were gratifying. Of the - | Davies, Superintendent of Construction, -hit 
51 men who fired the cqursge, <6 (51%) lea new nigh during that month in the amount 
made “Expert,” and G4 (67%) qualified. . ,of ectual work accomplished. . At the pres- 
The total number of rounds fired was |; ent time, tne project is 33% complete,with 
60,244. It takes a lot of firing to | 106 of the total work completed during 


wear out 8 gun barrels. The two great- | Avril. Other figures for the past month 
est troubles exnerienced were caused by | ere as follows: Total cubic yards of dirt 
the brea'ting of sears and tne: odreaiing moved, 70,000; pipe lines for storm drain- 
or binding of the front sights. Of the {age laid, 6,600 feet. To date, 187,000 
44 malfunctions of armament which neces-| cubic yards of dirt were moved. and 23,000 
Sitated landings, 25 were caused by the. |est of pipe lines lgid. -Concrete aprons 
sears breaking. ~ ~ e are anproximately 30 completed, and roads 
A lot. of laughs were had at the story | are 78 completed. The relief payroll for 
One man told about trying to get into April was $37,000. A 175,000-gallon reser- 
position to shoot the different phases (| véir for fire control is being rapidly com- 
of the course. The man, who was -6'4" pleted. — 
tall, gave un after his second run. In 
asking to’ be excused, he exviained that | 
there was too much of him and too little; 


-4- V-7029, A.C. 
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iW BOMBERS FOR PANAMA 


Recently from out of the setting sun 
came nine new iartin B-10B Bombers, and 
it was a thrilling and insviring sight,- 
their landing at France Field, marking 
the completion of one of the longest 
ferry flichts in the history of the Air 
Corps. The flight from Langiey Field 
to tne Canal Zone was made via 
Brownsville, Texas; Mexico,: and the 
Central American countries, and vroved 
very successful, favorable flying 
weather being encountered alinost all 
the way, and there was no serious motor 
trouble to cause any delays. The flight 
was slowed up slightly, however, because 
of the leck of rapid refueling facili- 
ties enroute from Brownsville. Many 
— from the A , Navy and the 

anal Zone were gatnered at France 
Field to welcome the new enuivment to 
Panama. Such a sight of modern Air 
Corps equivment has not been witnessed 
there for many years. 

The flight of new planes was led by 
Col. Oldfield and his pilots from 
Langley Field. The visiting pilots 
were honored with a dinner and dance at 
France Field. They returned to their 
home station aboard the Army inne 
"Chateau Thierry" after an apparently 
pleasant week's stay at France Field. 

"These airplanes are very new," says 
the News Letter Corresoondent, "having 
been flown direct from the Martin facto- 
ry to Langley Field to be ee gag for 
the trip to Panama. This type of air- 
craft has never been flown south of the 
United States, so it will be interest- 
ing to note how they will withstand the 
atmospheric conditions of the tropics, 
which are so different from those in 
the States." 

---000--= 


FORD TRANSPORT FLOWN TO COLOMBIA 


One of the four tri-motored Ford 
Transports belonging to the Colombian 
Army recently arrived at Bolling Field, 
D.C., being piloted by Col. Benjamin 
Mendez, of the Colombian Air Corps. 
Col. Mendez, who was given flight train- 
ing at the Primary Flying School at 
Brooks Field by a Jack C. gins chee 
Air cory now Post Operations Officer 
at Bolling Field, flew the big ship in 
for the purpose of meeting the Minister 
of Colombia, Senor Don Miguel Lopez, and 
Senora de Lopez, and flyinz them to 
their home in Bogota, Colombia, for the 
Summer. The party departed the follow- 
ing day on the first °6 of the long 
tr P: which will take them through 
Guatemala, San Salvador, Panama, Mexico 
and Central America. No definite 
schedule was arranged for the trip. 
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STEAM GLNERATOR FOR sNGINi. STARTING 


Results of tests at Wright Field, 
Dayton, 0O., of a model of a vortable 
steam generator and steam-driven exter- 
nal energizer for engine starting have 
proved quite satisfactory, and the 
method seems entirely feasible. Procure- 
ment has been instituted for additional 
units for further test during the coming 
winter. 

The weight of the steam generator will 
be in the neighborhood of 65 pounds. It 
will be of the "flash" type, capable of 
generating steam to the pressure requir- 
ed for starting (from a "cold" start) in 
less than one minute. Thereafter steam 
can be generated instantly as required 
for eacn start. 

The water canacity is sufficient for 
approximately <0 starts without refill- 
ing. Automatic control of the gasoline 
furnace used as a source of heat is pro- 
vided. The pressure required for opera- 
tion of the energizer is anproximately 
80 pounds. 

Two types of energizers are under 
test, one a 4-cylinder reciprocating 
type and the other a rotary vane type. 

e weight of the energizer will not 
exceed c& pounds. ‘ 


ENGINEERING STUDENTS ON INSPECTION TRIP 


Ten officers, students at the Air 
Corps Engineering School at Wright Fielca, 
Dayton, Ohio, left at eight o'clock on 
Monday morning, May 18th, for their an- 
nual factory inspection Lief The pur- 
pose of this inspection visit is to ac- 
quaint the officers of the School with 
the latest methods of production, and 
inspection of airplanes, aircraft en- 
gines and aircraft accessories. 

According to the itinerary mapped out, 
the engineering students were to pro- 
ceed first to the plant of the Curtiss 
Company at Buffalo, N.Y.; then to the 
Bausch &« Lomb Company and the Eastman 
Kodak Company at xochester, N.Y.; to 
the Wright Aeronautical Corporation at 
Paterson, N.J.; to the plant of the 
Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore, Md.; 
to Langley Field, Va., to attend the 
Annual Conference of the National Adviso- 
ry Committee for Aeronautics; then to 
Bolling Field, Washington, D.C., return- 
ing to Wright Field on May 23rd. 

Major F.u. pag For ed Jr., Assistant Com- 
mandant of the ngsneer ag School, accom- 
pence the student officers on this 
light and was in — charge. 

---0 


The 18th Composite Wing bugle band, now 
undergoing intensive training at Iuke 
Field, T. a. , under the direction of end 
Lieut. Clarence W. Gilkes, 23rd Bombard- 
ment Squadron, is developing into a first 
class musical outfit. 


= 
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~ HE year at Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio, has been marked dy unusual 
activity in the develooment and 
procurement of traininz airplanes. 
Three new models, two of the 
basic, type and one of the vrimary type, 
have been delivered and are undergoing 
acceptance tests. :Quantity procurement 
on all three models is in effect. 

Thirty BT-8's -( 
order from the Seversky 
is a two-place,low-wing, 
plane, incorporating split flaps ana 
Tixed type landing gear. Of these,five 
have been delivered, two to the 
Materiel Division, Wright Field, and 
three to the Training venter at Randdoh 
Fielc, Texas. 

The first of 82 BT-9's (basic train- 
ers) ordered from the North american 
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IMPROVEMENTS AT POPE FInLD 


Improvements continue at Pope Field, 
Fort Bragg, N.C. Last. spring was a busy 
one in this respect, but it is being 
eclipsed this year. Most of the old 
eee seeoes buildings arcund the 
hangars have been removed, and these 
areas are being landscaped to the dest 
of the abilities of regular enlisted 
versonnel and officers. Anvroximately 
one thousand shrubs have been set out, 


3,600 cuttings were set in a small nur- | 


sery plot, and the areas immediately 
adjacent to the hangars were heavily 
seeded with bermuda grass. In acdition, 
approximately fifty acres on the two 
flying fields are being disced, leveled, 
seeded with bernumda grass, and rolled. 
Also, the 84 pecan trees and £0 peach 
trees eee last year are being cul- 
tivated, fertilized, and maintained in 
the best of condition. 
Both the officers and noncommissioned 
officers are taking great interest in 
ardens and grounds around their quar- 
ers. Many excellent gardeners are de- 
veloping among them, and it has become 
commonplace for the Air Corps at Fort 
Bragg to receive compliments from the 
other branches and from civilians on 
the anpearance of the Air Corps area. 
All of the above has been accomplish- 
ed, in addition to the regular aerial 
and ground training; cooperative work 
with the Field pp ee & servicing of 
acoproximately 210 transient airplanes 


er month; sending two airplanes to 
ort ¢ ig -, for one week in 
March for tactical exercises; furnish- 


ing one airplane to Fort Barrancas, 
Fla., for two weeks in Mav; one month's 
field duty for. Flight "C,"’16th Obdser- 
vation Squadron at Fort ere, i Ga. ; 
and passing creditable tactical and 
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NEW TRAINING AIRPLANES DELIV 


basic trainers) are on | 


-metal mono-' 4 


--=900--= 
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AT VRIGHT FIELD 


‘Aircra*t Teer 4 was delivered at Wright 
‘Field on May 4th. This is a two-vlace, 
|low-wing monoplane with metal wins, steel 
tube fuselage, fabric-covered split type 
Tlaos, and fixed landing gear. A»vproxi- 
mately half of this order is destined 
fer the training of Air Corvs Flying 
Cadets, the other half for Organized Re- 
i'serve officers. 

| The first of 26 Primary training air- 
'ylanes on order with the Stearman Com- 
any was delivered at Wright Field on 
pril eoth. This Primary training model 
|\is a two-place biplane with steel tube 
\fuselage, fabric-covered, hydraulic 
|bralzses, and fixed type landing gear. 

; Both basic trainers are equinped for 
‘instrument landing. The greater number 
of airplanes in these orders will even- 
,tually go to the Air Corps Training 
‘Center at Randolph Field. 


_ technical inspections with the Field Ar- 
'tillery. Furthermore, the above accom- 
‘plishments have been achieved entirely 
‘by the personnel of the-Air Corps without 
ithe aid of civilian labor, the Quarter- 
‘master Corps, prisoners, or the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 6 

---000--- 


| CRISSY FIELD P2RSONWEL IN PHOTO MISSIONS 


| Orissy Field, Presidio of San Francisco, 
|Calif., was recently assigned two inter- 
‘esting photogravhic missions which will 
|keep its Enotographite Section occupied un- 
'til the early part of the summer. Both 
/are in the Puget Sound area in the State 
|of Washington, and operations will be based 
iat Fort Lewis, Wash. 

| Qne of these missions is cooperative 
|with the <9tn Engineers - a large mapping 
{project in the northwest, covering ten lo- 
‘minute quadrangles and tying together sev- 

|eral projects which have been completed 

,in the past. This work will be done with 

'a@ O-lens T-GA camera, flown in the stand- 

|ard C-8 Photographic airplane at an alti- 

| tude of 20,000 feet. It is contemplated 

‘that this will require approximately ten 

| photographic days which, with the weather 
lusually encountered in that area, may ex- 

‘tend over a month or more. The laboratory | 
{work should entail about two months. | 
| The sbeebs embraces the laying 
jaf a tactical map, 1:30,000, over an area 
{adjacent to Fort Lewis, to an extent of 
|36,000 square miles. This will be taken 
| with the same equipment, but flown at an 
‘seater 15,000 feet. 


==-000--= 
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|during two weeks in July of Reserve offi- 
lcers to be assigned to this organization. 
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ACTIVITI“£S OF TH: MIDDLETOWN AIR DEPOT 


For a little statistical data on the 
activities of the Middletown, Pa., Air 
Depot, the News Letter Correspondent 
says, in substance, "Let's look at the 
record." He goes on to say that during 
the month of April, with tne help of 
three enlisted pilots, Private lst 
Cl. E.R. Camp, Privates AM 2d Gl. E.A. 
Joyce and V.V. Poupitch, with cne each 
Ce27 Sellanca airplane and B-6A Bomber, 
the Depot with its entourage of offi- 
cers, Civilians, enlisted personnel and 
what not, has succeeded in hauling a 
total of 85,503 lbs. of freight over a 
total distance of 11,260 air miles. Of 
this total weight, 52,770 lbs. of . 
freizht were delivered to Air Corps 
fields in this district and 32,733 lbs. 
were returned from these fields. 

To quote a few more figures, he says, 
the Engineering Department came thru 
with a total of 14 major cverhauls,which 
included two Bombers, eleven Observation 
and one Pursuit airplanes. Minor re- 
Beire were accomplished on 15 airplanes. 

he Engine Repair Section of this De- 
partment wade, in addition to numerous 
minor revairs, a total of 40 major over- 
hauls. The Radio Repair Section says 
they have two men and enough work for 
six, so to be sociable they compromised 
and did the work of four. 

=p Qt 


M.A.D. BMERGES FROM HAVOC WROUGHT BY 
FLOOD WATERS 


The Operations Department of the 
Middletown, Pa., Air Devot recently mov- 
ed into what was formerly the Disassemb- 
ly Hangar. After laying linoleum,paint- 
ing, varnishing and polishing, the 
stood back to admire their work, when, 
lo and behold! a flood walked in the 
door! So the laying of linoleum, paint- 
ing, varnishing and what not has pro- 
gressed beyond fond exoectations. How- 
ever, evidence of the ge caused by 
the recent flood is rapidly disaopear- 
ing, due to the efforts of a s»necial 
group of men hired for the purpose. As 
everybody knows, when a flood goes a 
Minho. it has no favorites, so the 
new machinery recently installed in the 
future Air Corps Shop 
and, says the News Letter Correspondent, 
"we hereby go on record as stating that 
this machinery, together with the vari- 
ous equioment, have been dismantled, 
Cleaned, oiled and put back in its ori- 
ginal condition, and more euuipment is 
arriving at frequent intervals to be 
installed as Repicny, as possible. The 
old Overations Hangar is being convert- 
ed into a temporary Dope Shop, and it 
is hoped that in the near future the 
Engineering Section can move into their 
fine new building. The Dismantling 
Section is already in operation in its 


became a victin, 


‘again. 





new location, as well as the Test Flight 


Section. When the entire Engineering 
Unit gets oriented in their new quarters, 
watch the vroduction." 

The svort of fishing, beating and bath- 
ing on the flying field has drawn to a 
close, and the work of removing houses, 
horses, cows, stumps, etc., has also 
ceased. The airplanes, graders and trac- 
tors have full control of the field once 

The night a om : equipment 
went hay wire, but it is beck in normal 
cperation again, and it seems that all 
that remains of the recent flood is the 
memory plus a few wes muscles. 


{MARCH FILLDTAKES ISSUA WITH MITCH&L FILLD 


Referring to an item which appeared in 
the issue of the News Letter of May lst, 

to the effect that Air Corps officers 
comvising the navigation class in the 

9th Bombardment Group, Mitchel Field, N.Y.., 
contemplated making a graduation flight 

to Miami, Fla. , involving an cver-water 
"hop" of 407 miles, the iiarch Field Cor- 
resovondent says: 

"Little pany sotty has been given to 
the over-the-water accomolisments of the 
19th Bombardment Group, stationed since 
October, 1935, at March Field. But its 
work easily outshines that mentioned in 
the article referred to. 

"Just as an everyday mission, several 
officers of the 19th, with the Group Com- 
mander, Lieut.-Col. Howard C. Davidson, 
in charge, boarded the giant Douglas am- 
phibien based at that station for a round- 
avout flight southward over the 
Pacific Ocean,- involving a total of 
over 800 land miles over water and a total 
flight of over 950 land miles. The mis- 
sion took off from March Field at nine 
ten the morning of May leth and landed at 
four fifteen. 

"Another accomolishment mentioned by 
the Mitchel Field Correspondent was the 
revorted first time any Air Cares officer 
eryep ever studied at a vlanefarium. Let 

t be known that classes at the Griffith 
Park planetarium in Los Angeles began 
for the 19th Bombardment Group officers 
over three months ago, in February,1936." 

—— 


MODEL OF KELLY FILLD AT TsXAS CENTENNIAL 


A model of Kelly Field, Spores nately 5 
ft. by 4 ft., “including buildings, water 
tower, hangars, roads, runways and air- 

lanes, will be on display at the Texas 

entennial Exvosition in Dallas. This 
model was constructed by students of St. 
Henry's Academy in San Antonio from photo- 
graphs furnished by the cend Photo Section 
of Kelly Field. From the interest display- 
ed in a photographic reproduction of this 
model in one of the local pewspepers: it 
is expected that this model of Kelly 
Field will be one of the interesting ex- 
hibits at the Exposition. 
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GUNN2ZRY FOR BROOKS FIELD PERSONNEL 


The 12th Observation Squadron, Brooks 
Field, Texas, recently moved to the 
National Guard Camp at Palacios, Texas, 
to conduct aerial gunnery exercises,and 
was to be followed by the 2end Observa- 
tion Souadron. This is the first gun- 
nery exercise for the 12th Observation 
Group since April, 1933, and the first 
firing with the 0-43 type airplane. 

Captain John C. Kenne is acting com- 
mander of the 1lcth Squadron, and Major 
3.F. Griffin is in command of the 2end. 

A Transport vlane was loaned to Brooks 
Field for the duration of this caup for 
a daily trip to keep the camp supplied 
with perishable goods and necessary sup 
plies. Due to the soft condition of 
the field following every rain, opera- 
tions were delayed considerably. Com- 
munications are by radio, conducted on 
hourly schedules. 

---000--- 

ASST. SECRETARY OF WAR FLIES TO AKRON 
On Saturday, May loth, the Assistaat 
Secretary of War, Hon. Harry HWoodring, 
accompanied by members of his staff and 
Captains W.L. Ritchie and H.R. Baxter, 
Air Corps, aoperred from Bolling Field 
in a Douglas C-% Transport for Akron, 

Ohio, where Mr. Woodring delivered an 
address on National Defense before men- 
bers of the Reserve Officers! Associa- 
tion. The return trip to Bolling Field 
was made on the pat datas day. 


BOLLING FIELD HUMS WITH ACTIVITY 


Flying operations from Bolling Field, f 


D.C., were unusually heavy during the 
past month, with every available plane 
assigned as frequently as possible. ; 
With the advent of favorable night fly=.4 
ing weather, the two nighis desi ted 
each week for night missions find a 
high vercentage of Bolling Field planes 
on the line. With the exception of two 
semi~tropical thunder storms, flying 
conditions were excellent during the 
entire month. 

---000--- 


QUICK WORK SAVES BOSTON AIRPORT PLANE 


Boston Airport was for a time depriv- 
ed of one of its service type airplanes. 
The ot hed just been ferried from 
the Middletown Air Depot, after over- 
haul, by Captain Richards and had not 
been flown out of the Boston Airport, 
when one Reserve officer taxied out 
from the line prevaratory to taking a 
night flicht. As he faced the control 
tower with the landing lights on wait- 
ing for the signal to take off, the 
lower left wing burst into flames. He 
immediately cut the throttle and switch 
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and the passenger, Private Lacoco, jumped 
from the rear cockpit with a fire extin- 
guisher. At the same instant, the members 
of the emergency crew were there with the 
fire truck and were playing streams of 
foamite cn the wing. With a rapidity al- 
most astounding, the fire was extin,uished, 
but with the loss of the lower wing. A 
new wing has been installec and the plane 


is again available for use. 
aan 5's cone 


wLIMINATING THE MOSQUITO PEST 


Langley Field, Va., the home of the GHQ 
Air Force Headauarters, in the land of big 
mosquitoes, is rapidly becoming devoid of 
these pests through the efforts of Major 
Brooke, Flight Surgeon, and Cavtain 
Wolfinbarger of the 37th Attack Squadron. 
The immediate vicinity cf the field is be- 
ing sprayed-with a mixture cf three parts 
used oil and one part kerosene. Observa- 
ticn of stagnant water in cld bomb craters 
and other low places show a well soread 
oil film which is fast eliminating the in- 
sect clouds formerly a common sight on the 
peninsula. As there are droplets of oil 
on most of the ground in low areas, it is 
expected that fresh wit will immediately 
be covered by the oil film. 

alte a 5 amen 


RAPID PROGRESS ON LUK# FIELD LANDING MAT 


York on the landing mat at Luke Field is 
progressing rapidly and, according to the 
latest reports, the mat will be completed 
and ready for use prior to the first of 
September, 1936. The mat is 3,000 feet by 
400 feet, enabling a flight of three ships 
to take off with ease. he field was 
irst surveyed and marked out, then the 
work of grading and filling in holes began. 
After this was completed, a six-inch base 
of crushed rock was spread and rolled. The 
final work to be done, which is oiling and 
spreading a fine layer of stone, will take 
around three or four weeks to complete. 

The mat has long been needed at Luke 
Field, as landings and take-offs from the 
lava-formed island has caused many a pilot 
a few gray hairs, due to the ever present 
possibility of a ground loup caused bythe 
landing gear giving way from hittinz the 
rough terrain. 7 


The Fourth Observation Squadron, Luke 
Field, T.E., has finally lost the old reli- 
able o-19's and, with the assignment of 
three B-12's to the Squadron, all verson- 
nel are busily engaged in reading new Tech- 
nical Orders in order to acquaint themselv- 
es with the new equipment. The ovvortuni- 
ty to work with new airvlanes has vromoted 
intense activity and interest in the work 
of every individual the Squadron. 

Lt.-Col. Wm. C. McChord and Major Clinton 
W.Howard were promoted to Colonel and Lieut. 
Colonel, respectively, effective May 1,1936 
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QUESTIONS AND aNSWERS 


Q. What specific missions are visual- 
ized for the employment of Bombardment 
Aviation in a major war? 

A. In a major war the enemy will at- 
tack us with aviation. The destruction 
of the base facilities of enemy avia- 
tion will, therefore, be a orimary mis- 
sion of our own Bombardment airplanes. 
For us to have a unser war on this con- 
tinent would mean that our enemy was 
bringing a overseas to launch 
against us. e attack of enemy troop 
transoorts orior to and during landing 
operations will be a primary mission of 
Bombardment. 

The maintenance of an overseas line 
of communications will be an essential 
requirement for the waging of a land 
campaign against us on this continent. 
The destruction of the naval strength 
of the enemy available for this vourpose 
will, therefore, be a mission for EFom- 
bardment airplanes during such times as 
the enemy's naval vessels are within 
economical range of the air bases from 
which our Sombardment is operating for 
the accomplishment of the first two mis- 
sions stated above. 

After the enemy's forces are ashore, 
the destruction of their lines of sup- 
ly will be a primary mission of Bom- 

ardment. The sinking of transports 
and tankers within economical range, 
which are carrying supplies for the 
enemy, the blowing uv of docks, ware- 
houses and tanks containing such sup- 
plies, and the destruction of imvor- 
tant railroad and highway bridges will 
constitute material contributions to the 
accomplishment of this mission. 

Because of the tremendous psycholo- 
gical effect of such operations, the 
attack of enemy airplane, ammunition 
and chemical factories will be a mission 
of Bombardment. If the conditions are 
favorable and the airplanes are avail- 
able, the attack of other munitions fac- 
tories may be undertaken. 

All the above missions, while offen- 
sive in nature, would be undertaken for 
the perverse of enabling the defense of 
our territory to be successful. 

Q. Are extremely long range Bombard- 
ment airolanes of great weight-carrying 
power necded to perform the missions in- 
tended for this class of airplanes? 

B. By analyzi the missions selected 
above for Bombardment, it will be found 
that many of the targets proposed for 
this class of aviation are reasonably 
certain to be found within one thousand 
miles of bases available for the opera- 
tion of Bombardment airplanes. An euemy 
force brought overseas for the purpose 
of invading our territory would either 
attempt a landing on our own coast or 
fairly close to our land frontiers, On 
the other hand, enemy air bases and mu- 
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nitions factories may be at considerxole 
distances from our air bases. 

It is provable, then, that we shall be 
able to reach many odjectives with Bonm- 
bardment planes having from one thousand 
to two thousand miles range, but that 
for other objectives a range up to five 
or six thousand miles may Pe desirable. 

As to weight-carrying ability, so long 
as a Bombardment airplane can carry a 
bomb of a size canable of destroying the 
physical target against which the attack 
is directed, it is capable of performing 
the mission. It is believed the carry- 
ing of a 2,000-pound bomb will fulfill 
this requirement. It is vrobable that 
considerations of vulnerability of the 
airplane may dictate the greatest pos- 
sible use of relatively small Bombing 
eronee just large enough to carry the 

omb and gas load required. But to widen 
the field of employment and secure the 
greatest effectiveness for this class, 
there will elso be required a number of 
very long-renge Bombers of great weight- 
carrying capacity. On long-range mis- 
sions the time consumed, the flying haz- 
ards to be overcome, the navigational 
difficulties to be solved and the attack 
menaces to be surmounted will make it. de- 
sirable to carry as large a bomb load as 
possible. It would apnear from the fore- 

oing considerations that a well balanced 

mbardment force would comprise a pre- 
eesevens percentage of Bombers having 

rom one thousand to two thousand miles 
range, carrving a <,000-pound bomb; that 
a smaller percentage would be larger 
Bombers, ranging in capacity to the very 
heaviest type which can be successfully 
designed, duilt and flown. 


Q. What is meant by "economical range" 
when speaking of combat missions for 
Bombardment? 

A. This term as usually employed, that 
is in connection with the assignment of 
Bombardment combat missions, means to 
select from enone a group of targets,ap- 
proximately equally remunerative, those 
targets lying closest to the operating 
base of the Bombardment concerned. t 
means, further, to seek to discover re- 
munerative targets for bombardment within 
relatively short ranges rather than to 
select the targets which are readily pre- 
sented at considerably greater ranges. 

The above course of action is predicated 
uvon the fact that the longer the range 
involved in the execution of a Donubertensint 
mission, the greater are the following 
five factors: 

Ra Time consumed in executing the mis- 
sion. 

b. Amount of exposure to hostile attack. 

c. Amount of exposure to mechanical 
failure. 

ad. Exvenditure of fuel and life of the 
aircraft. 
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e. Lxvenditure of energy of the per- 
sonnel. : 
From a still broader viewpoint, the 
shorter ranges are more economical in 
that to accomolish missions at snort 
ranges requires a much smaller, and con- 
sequently much less expensive, Pombard- 
ment airslane to carry a single bembd of 
the maximum size, than would be requir- 
ed to carry the same bomb over a con- 
siderably greater distance. This is 
- --=0 
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‘YPRING showers halted long enough 
fat Wright Field, Dayton, 0., on 
™% May l<th to permit the ceremony 
prepared for the vresentation 
EY of the Oak Leaf Cluster to the 
7 Distinguished Flying Cross to 

/ Cantain Albert W. Stevens, and the 
— Soldier's Medal to Lieut. L.F. 
Harman, to take place out-of-doors as 
planned. The lawn southwest of the Ad- 
ministration Building was the scene of 
the occasion, and looked its best en- 
livened by the interest of many specta- 
tord who had come to look on and offer 
congratulations. 

Captain Stevens received his award 
for the successful consummation of the 
Stratosphere Flight which, tesices add- 
i valuable data in the field of 
science, achieved the world's altitude 
record. Lieut. Herman was awarded the 
Soldier's Medal for valiant rescue work 


~ 





due to the fact that in any high speed 
‘Bombardment airplane, the weight of the 
gasoline and oil consumed per 500 miles - 
‘for example - bears a relatively high 
ratio to the weight of a 2,000-1>. odomb, 
which at present is the maximum weight 
considered necessary for the material 
destruction of the targets against which 
it is contemplated to launch Bombardment 


aircraft. 
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AWARDS PRESENTED TO CAPTAIN STxViaNS AND LILUT. HARMAN 


jperformed at the risk of his life upon 
he occasion of the crash of the Bocing 
Bember last October, in which Major P.P. 
\Hill and Mr. Leslie Tower, Boeing vilot, 
lost their lives. 

Major-General William E. Cole, Command- 
ing General oz the Fifth Corps Area, and 
Staff, came from Columbus, Ohio, to male 
the presentations, and Captain 4.W.Brock, 
Adjutant, read the citations. 

aptain Stevens was further honored 
that night by the presentation of a very 
beautiful bronze plaque at a dinner given 
by the aeronautical committee of the 
Dayton Chamber of Commerce. A duplicate 
cf the plaque was presented to Captain 
Orvil A. Anderson, and accepted for him 
by Brigadier-General A.W. Robins, Chief 
of the Materiel Division, since Cantain 
Anderson could not be present. Caotain 
Anderson was pilot cf the big balloon on 
the trip into the stratosphere. 





SPEED - PLUS 
By the Langley Field Correspondent 


Communication between ground and air 
units is daily becoming more and more 
important to the Air Corps. Too often, 
ignorance of the communications facili- 
ties at hand holds up certain phases of 
our daily work, woth. Fe in useless de- 
lay, rasped nerves, irritated superiors 


and a sense of inadequacy amo 'those 
who carry out the orders." SPEED is an 
essential factor these days. Consider 


that every day faster vlanes are being 
built. Consider that communicaticns - 
ground, air and ground, air and air - 
are being perfected and speeded up, al- 
lowing much faster coordination. The 
Gays of the Pony Express are gone these 
many years - may they rest in peace - 
cut in many instances personnel are still 
working under the mental handicap of 
“those good old days." 

Today the human factor needs a more 
thorough tuning and speeding up than 
much of the complicated machinery of 
this age. Headwork - a step beyond just 
plain common sense - good headwork,will 
provide a means to the end. For in- 
stance: 

A few days ago, Post Headquarters, 
Langley Field, Va., required certain in- 
formation relative to the immediate 


transfer of an enlisted pilot of the Sta- 
tion Complement to another station. It 
was essential that the information be se- 
cured as soon as possible to be incorpo- 
rated in orders then being compiled. t. 
Joe E. Barton, the individual in question, 
was at that particular moment piloting a 
B-10 on a bombing mission at an altitude 
of some 7,000 feet and an indeterminate 
number of miles away from Langley Field, 
and was not expected to return to the air- 
‘drome until quite some time later. A hur- 
|ried telephone call from the orzanization 
first sergeant to the Operations Officer, 
who immediately contacted Private Barton 
by radio and secured the required informa- 
tion, enabled Post Headquarters to proceed 
With the compilation of orders. 

From the time that Post Headquarters 
ay on ot the organization first sergeant 
until the moment that Post Heedquarters 
had the desired information, less than 
five minutes had elavsed! Redio and tele- 
phone. the modern miracle workers, had 
made this possible. But ~- and there is a 
moral somewhere in this - the human equa- 
tion was no less to be complimented than 
the mechanical factors concerned in this 
accomplishment. - It was split-second 

a ‘Gomtisued on page 1]). 
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WEW AIRPLANS FOR MARCH FILLD 


Six new and swift airplanes will be 
added to the complement of the 19th 
Bombardment Group at March Field,Calif., 
in August, according to a recent an- 
nouncement of Brigadier-General Henry 
B. Clagett, commanding the First Wing 
of the General Headquarters Air Force. 

First of the vlanes scheduled for de- 
livery during the "dog days" will be 
five Martin B-1OB Bombers. These will 
reinforce the 19th Bombardment Group to 
a strength of 14 Martins. With the ex- 
cevtion of minor improvements, the new 
planes are much the same as the present 
nine in service at March Field. 

The other 
one of the DC-34 Douglas Transvorts or- 
dered by the Army. t will be slightly 
larger than the flagship of the GHQ Air 
Force, based at Langley Field, Va., and 
now in California on official business. 
Designed vrincipally to haul freight,it 
will have a track running down its cen- 
ter to facilitate handling material. 
Seats may be placed in it, however, to 
carry airplane crews and administrative 
personnel to a 


91ST OBSZRVATION SQUADRON IN MANEUVERS 


lane expected in August is 


The 9lst Observation Squadron, with 
the 15th Photo Section attached, sta- 
tioned at Crissy Field, Calif., ded 
completed field manewers with the Sixth! 
Brigade. For seventeen days, April leth 
to th, inclusive, the organization 
lived in their camp at the Watsonville 
Airport, about 100 miles south of San 
Francisco, and a few minutes! flight 
from the Infantry, Cavalry and Artillery| 
camps. 

Daily missions vf various tyves were 
carried out - Liaison, reconnaissance 
(day and night), aerial vhotograpny, com 
communications (visual and patie kc for- 
mation, and aerial gunnery. 

dual purpose was accomplished in 
the maneuvers - the field exercises and 
the quarterly test of airplanes with 
full military equipment. 

Credit must Le given the Squadron 
Supply Sergeant for saving many shins 
and much discomfort by the ingenious 


idea of painting pean ian pegs white. 


BACHELORS THINNING OUT AT CRISSY FIELD 


Cupid has been doing a land office 
business at Crissy Field, Calif. Since 
the first of the year there were no 
less than six weddings in a command of 
150 men. The newlyweds are lst Lieut. 
Austin A. Straubel, Air Coros; end Lts. 
Homer B. Bernard, John B. Preston and 
David R. Nelson, Air Reserve; Staff Sgt. 
H.E. Etheridge and Pvt. John B. Steele, 
Air Corps. 
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FIRST PURSUIT GROUP IN THs FIELD 


The First Pursuit Group, Selfridge 
Field, Mich., is at this writing based in 
the area Midland - Bay City - Saginaw and 
Camo Skeel, Oscoda, Mich., for a two- 
weeks’ period of Group maneuvers. The 
56th Service Squadron, with 4 officers 
and 100 enlisted men, departed by motor 
convoy at 6:00 a.m., May 19th, for Cano 
Skeel, to establish a gunnery camp. The 
57th Service Squadron, with 7 officers 
and 150 enlisted men, was scheduled to 
depart at 6:00 a.m., May 2lst, by motor 
convoy, to establish camps at Midland, 
Saginaw and Bay City, Mich. Headouarters 
Flight, and the 17th, 27th and 94th Pur- 
suit Squadrons, with 52 airplanes, 77 
officers and 177 enlisted men, were to 
depart for the training area on May ecnd. 
Group Headquarters was to be established 
at Bay City. The Group plans to return 
to the home station - June 6th 


LIEUT. PARKS DIES IN AIRPLAN£ CRASH 


Second Lievt. James T. Parks, Air Re- 
serve, was killed instantly when the Pur- 
suit airplane which he was piloting from 
Selfridge Field, Mich., crashed from an 
altitude of about 100 feet near Peck, 
Mich., cn May 10th. Lieut. Parks was on 
inactive status and had been assigned to 
Selfridge Field for inactive flying train- 
ing since 1932. He wes a bellistics ex- 

ert of the Detroit Police Devartment. At 

he tine of the accident he was avparent- 
ly trying to find a place to land, but 
when at about 150 feet altitude the plane 
nosed cver and crashed. He is survived 
by his wife, Marguerite, and daughter, 
Marjorie. 

--=-900--- 


SPisD - PLUS 

(Continued from Page 10). 
thinking - and no mechanical gadget has 
yet been devisea to compare with the con- 
plicated, yet simple, mechanism of the 
tuman mind - and taut nerves relaxed, 
suveriors smiled and nodded anproval, and 
a glow of honest accomplishment suffused 
the beings of "those who carry out the 
orders." 


---000--- 
NARROW ESCAPE FOR LIZUT. CHENNAULT 
Recently, while engaged in aerial gun- 


nery practice at Barxsdale Field, La., 
the .50 calibre gun in the plane viloted 
pL rong ot yp Ss. mpg of 
Selfridge Field, exploded, apparently 
due to a weak Darrel locking spring. 
Blinded by fumes, Lieut. Chennault almost 
flew into a wooded area, but he recovered 
and made a safe landing in the field. 
Parts of the gun fell in the cockpit, and 
a portion of the fuselage was torn from 
the airplane. 
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TH: SLYANTS BOMBARDMENT GROUP 


The 7th Bombardment Group, now sta- 
tioned at Hamilton Field, San Rafael, 
Calif., was organized as a complete 


results of this high altitude bombing, 
|while not unsatisfactory, are not as 
good as can be expected when more train- 


unit at March Field, Calif., in October jing has been accomplished and all in- 


of 1931. The Group remained at March 


Field until December, 1934, when it was 


transferred to the newly completed 
Hamilton Field, under tne command of 
Lieut.-Golonel C.L. Tinker. 

The period of sixteen months which 
has elapsed since the arrival of the 


Group at Hamilton Field has been one of | ing 


exverimentation in Groun and Squadron 


| struments and bomb sights igs “gy cali- 
‘brated. It is believed that the great- 
(est errors in high altitude bombing oc- 
icur due to the pilot's inability, when 
inear the gervice ceiling of the air- 
|plane, to fly the airplane as accurate- 
‘ly as is required. Accuracy is improv- 
as pilots gain more experience in 


‘this work. Bombing at high altitudes 


Organization, also one of hard work,but ,is made more difficult by the use of 
pecans the most beneficial in the 7th | oxygen and the freezing of instruments. 


roup's histor 
In January, 

a <P by Capt. A.G. Hamilton and Lt. 
. Walsh, Air Corps, were ordered to 

Dayton, thence to 


135, two B-l2 airplanes, 


|It has caused each pilot and bombardier 
| to realize that accurate aerial bombing 
‘has as its first prerequi-ite carefully 
and accurately calibrated flight instru- 


join the Cold Weather |ments and a pilot who can fly the air- 


Test Flicht under the command of Lieut.- plane accurately with instruments alone. 


Colonel Ralph Royce. Capt. Hamilton . 


.| . When the GHQ Air Force was formed, a 


received commendation for his excellent | complete reorganization was effected to 


work in connection with this flight. 
In April, 1935, bomb sights and ma- 


chine gun mounts for the B-10 airplanes 


arrived, end training in gunnery and 
bombing was conducted for the first 
time at Hamilton Field. 


The only available place in the vici- 


nity of Hamilton Field for a gunnery 
range is along the coast line. Dwe to 
the prevalence of coastal fogs, this 
area can be used only a small percent- 
age of the flying days. Despite. this 
condition and the fact that the Group 


or separate squadrons have conducted or 


partici pared in numerous maneuvers and 
ield exercises, squadrons have taken 


every available opportunity to complete 


firing reouirements, end ail squadrons 
will comolete their TR 440-40 gunnery 
training before the end of this train- 
ing year. 
Training in aerial bombing has pro- 
greeses quite ranidly and aas been re- 
atively satisfactory. All members of 


the 7th Bombardment Group have complet- 


ed bombing under the requirements of 
TR 440-40 and qualified as exrert bom- 
bardiers. They are now conducting 
bombing as required by the new "tenta- 
tive" TR 440-40. It is anticipated 
that, due to the more rigid recuire- 
ments of the new regulations, the num- 
ber of bombardiers qualifying will be 
materially reduced. ’ 
In addition to the regular training 
required in aerial bombing, this Group 
has conducted considerable bombing at 
altitudes from 15,000 to 20,000 feet, 
and one mission at 23,000 feet. The 
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|comply with the test tables of organiza- 
ition. At this time the 69th Service 

| Squadron was organized and attached to 
the 7th Bombardment Group. 

In August, 1935, svecial training was 
| started by the 11th Bombardment Squadron 
‘for a demonstration of formation and 
'pombing to be held at Fort Leavenworth, 
|Kensas, in October. Three Bele air- 
| Blanes . under the command of Cantain 
‘John G. Moore, were sent to Fort 
| Leavenworth to particivate in the demon- 
| stration. 
| This Group participated in numerous 
|maneuvers and concentrations during the 
|past year. Group and First Wing concen- 
‘trations have been held in the Los 
|Angeles area, San Diego, March Field, 
| San voaguin Valley, Mojave Desert, Salt 
| bake and Denver areas, and at Hamilton 
'Field. During these concentrations, all 
‘pilots have become familiar with the ma- 
| jority of landinz fields in the western 
|part of the United States, servicing 
‘tacilities at these fields and the prob- 
‘lem of maintaining airvlanes and equip- 
be under varying and different condi- 
; vions. 
| ach tactical Squadron of tke Group 
i|has had one field exercise of at least a 
|week's duration, operating independent- 

y-__The llth Squadron onerated from 
| Coalinga, Calif., during the latter part 
of June, in weather so hot that all main- 
‘tenance had to be completed prior to 
7:00 a.m., as after that hour the metal 
lof the tools, engines and airplanes be- 
= so hot as to burn the mecnanics'! 
i hands. 
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The 3lst Squadron operated from 
Medford, Oregon, without undue difficul- 
ties. The people of Medford made their 
stay a oleasant one through their coop- 
eration in procuring badminton courts, 
skeet ranges and other recreational fa- 
cilities for the use of the personnel 
of the Scvadron. 

The 9th Scuadron svent their week of 
exercises at Visalia, Calif., and en- 
countered wuch the same difficulties as 
those of the llth Squadron at Coalinga. 

The 83th Observation Squadron was 
transferred from Brooks Field, Texas, to 
Hamilton Field and attached to the 7th 
Bombardment Group in October, 1935. It 
is essentially a long range Observation 
Squadron anda has participated in lst 
ving Maneuvers and Concentrations since 
the organization of the GHQ Air Force. 
Since its arrival at Hamilton Field it 
has received better airvlanes and has 
conducted extensive training in air na- 
vigation and other phases oF long range 
observation. 

The 7th Provisional Bombardment Group, 
consisting of available airplanes and 
personnel of the 7th and 19th Bombard- 
ment Groups, pervec spaced in the on 
Maneuvers in Florida in December. The 
outstanding accomplishment of this man- 
euver was the ranidity with which the 
airplanes concentrated at great distanc-— 
es with the necessary equipment fur im- 
mediate overation. This was oapecken ty 
shown when the 7th Bombardment Group 
flew from ijiarch Field, Calif., to Vero 
Beach, Fla., a distance of «300 miles, 
in an elapsed time of £1:15 hours. 

As ragidly as pilots are qualified in 
instrument flying in the BT type air- 
plane, advanced training in aerial navi 
gation by instruments is being accom- 
olished. During these navigation prob- | 
lems, the front vart of the pilot's 
cockpit enclosure is covered with tape 
or paint. Excellent results and vaiu- 
able training in both aerial navigation 
one instrument flying are being obtain- 
ed. 
A number of the B-lé airplanes from 
this station are being shipped to the 
Hawaiian Department, and have been re- 
preeas with B-10B airplanes. The tac- 

ical scuadrons are now occupied in 
calibrating instruments, installing oxy- 
gen equipment, bomb sights and machine | 
gun mounts in preparation for contimua- | 
tion of training in bombing and gunnery.! 





i 
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Due to the limited recreational facili- 
ties at this station, the problem oz 
athletics and other means of relaxation 
is acute. The officers and cadets have 
partially solved the problem by ch>llenge 
matches between organizations in skeet 


| shooting, badminton and soft ball when- 


ever possible. The enlisted personnel 
are developing great interest in badmin- 
ton, and combat crew versonnel are taixing 
an active interest in skeet shooting. | 
The need for a gymnasium and theatre is 
vem urgent. 

The Group organization, as it now ex- 
ists, is composed of the following: 


Commanding Officer ,7th See Group 
ileut.-Col. C.L. Tinker 


Staff: 
S-1 - Lieut. E.W. Suarez 
S~2 - Major K.N. Welker 
S-3 - Major X.ii. Walker 
S-4 - Captain E.T. Noyes 
Armament: 
Caotain C.G. Williamson 
Captain M. L. Harding 


Communication: 
Captain R.a. Lynn 

9th Bombardment Squadron: 
> - Major J. WM. Devies 
8 Resular officers 
5S Reserve officers 
2 Flying Cadets 


llth Bombardment Squadron: 
C.0. - Major C.H. Ridenour 
7 Reguiar officers 
4 heserve officers 
2 Flying Cadets 


Slst Bombardment Sauadron: 
C.0. —- Major 4.D. Smith 
6 Regular cvfficers 
5 Reserve officers 
1 Flying Cadet 


88th Observation Squadron: 
C.0. — ajor C.E. Giffin 
5 Regular Officers 
7 Réserve Officers 
69th Service Squadron: 
C.0. - Major J.W. Sory 
6 Reguler Officers 
70th Service Squadron 


C.0. - Mejor D.M. Myers 
6 Regular Officers 


gig 


Ue. 
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ORGANIZATION OF TECHNICAL DIVISION FOR MAINTENANCE OF 7TH BOMBARDMENT GROUP 


1. This system of maintenance has 
been in operation since October 1, 1935, 
by the 7th Bombardment Group, Hamilton | 
Field, and is organized to function as 
outlined below: 

a. All maintenance personnel for air- 
planes and allied equipment are reliev- 
ed from duty with combat soquadrons,ser- 
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vice squadrons, and Station Complement 
and placed on special duty with an organi- 
zation known as the Technical Division. 

b. The Technical Division operates un- 
der a Technical Executive and is organiz- 
ed with the following branches: 

3} Meintenance Enzineerinz 
2) Base Engineering 
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3) Armament 
% communication 
2) Supply 


2. The respousibility ani organiza- 
tion of the above mentioned branches 
are as indicated below: 

a. The vaintenance Engineering Branch 
is resvonsible for lst and end kKcnelon 
maintenance of airplanes and auxiliary 
equipment, less maintenance cf armement 
and commmnication equipment and servic- 
ing of airplenes with ammunition, bombs 
and pyrotechnics. It is organized into 
two sections, the Flight Section and 
the Preventive Inspection and Unit 
Change Section, as follows: 

1) The Flight Section is resvon- 
sible for the servicing; daily and pre- 
flight inspections of all airplanes and 
engines, including adjustments and re- 
placement of suall parts. Enlisted per- 
sonnel to be assigned to the flight sec- 
tion consists ox the following: 


a) One line chief. 
Flizht chief and assistant 
~ flight chiefs for each combat 
squadron. 
(c) Crew chief and assistant crew 


chief for each airnlane. (Note: 
Single engine airvlanes should 
not need an assistant crew 
chief.) 

(2) The Preveative Insvection and 
Unit Change Sectiun is responsible for 
the 2nd Echelon maintenance of airplares 
and engines, including preventive in- 
spections and changes of major units 
and assemblies, less Technical Order 
Compliance Changes. Enlisted personnel 
of the Preventive Insnecticn and Unit 
Change Section is organized into crews, 
consisting of yne noncommissioned offi- 

er and six (6) other eniisted men. 
Note: The crew chief and assistant 
crew chief accompany the airplane when- 
ever Preventive inspection or Unit 
Changes are made and assist crews de- 
tailed therefor). For field service, 
crews are augmented from the Base FEn- 
gineering Branch at the rate of one 
welder, one sheet metal worker, one 
dope and fabric man, and one wood work- 
er for each combat squadron. 

b. The Base Ingineering Branch is re- 
<1 meng for all Technical Order Com- 
pliance Chenses, 3rd Echelon mainten- 
ance, maintenance of flying field, vis- 
iting airplanes and crash boats. It is 
organized and divided into five sec- 
tions: The Aero Repair Section, the 
Shop Section, the Flying Field Mainten- 
ance Section, the Airway Section, a 
on eas and Crash Boat Section, as fol- 

ows: 

(1) The Aero Repair Section is re- 
sponsible for Technical Order Complieme 
Changes, which are not made at depots; | 
maintenance and repair of airplanes and 
installation of units beyond the facili- 
ties of the Preventive Inspection and 
Unit Change Section; salvaging and re- 


|clamation of airvlanes incapable of 
flight. : 
(2) The Shop Section is res»onsible 
for the revair of equipment and suvoplies 
at the base, manufacture of tools and 
supplies not orocurable through suovly 
channels and inspections, maintenance and 
repair of parachutes and flying clothing. 
| This section also furnishes mechanics to 
;augment Preventive Inspection and Unit 








Change crews for field service as out- 
“ee; in paragraph 2a, _ above. 
| 3) The Airway Section is resvonsible 


|for the ee 

| tenance and revair 

| planes. 

c. The Armament Branch is responsible 
.for the installation, inspection, minten- 
ance, and repair of Armament Bouinment at 
the base and in the field, loading and 
fuzing of bombs and servicing of airplanes 
with amuunition, bombs and nyrotechnics. 
For effective operation, enlisted person- 
ne]. of the Armament Branch should be or- 
ganized into crews of sufficient strength 
to maintain and service the airplanes of 
the combat squadrons and instrument sec- 
tion, including bomb sights. 

d. The Communication Branch is resnon- 
sible for the installation, inspection, 
maintenance anc repair of comuunication 
equipment, and the operation of ground 
equipment. This branch is organized into 
two sections: The Base Section and the 
ren (37 and Field Section, as follows: 

1) The Base Section is resvonsible 
for the installation, inspection, mainten- 
ance, revair and operation of the Base 
Radio Station, the Base Alert Net, and 
the Group Communication System. 

2) The Airplane and Field Section is 
responsible for the installation, inspec- 
tion, maintenance and repair of the air- 
{plane radio equiouent and field radio 
|; sets, setting up end operating of ground 
stations in the field; and the installa- 
tion, maintenance and operation of the 
field telephone service. For effective 
operation, enlisted personnel of the Com- 
munication Branch are organized into 
crews of sufficient strength to maintain 
and service the airplanes of one combat 
squadron. 

lote: 


inspection and main- 
of all transient eir- 





While the combat crews are under 
the direct command of the soquad- 
ron commander, they are charged 
with the daily maintenance o 
armament and communication eouip- 
ment installed in airplanes.) 

e. The Inspection Section is resvonsible 
for all Technical Inspection as »rescribed 
by Circular 120-2, ockc. 

£. The Supply Section is responsible for 

he procurement, storage, and issue of all 
classes of nS aoe my and supplies required 
to maintain the flying units at the Base 


cr in the field. 

3. The 7th Bombardment Group has found 
this maintenance system to be very effi- 
It has the following advantages: 
bility of all 
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a. Places the resvonsi 

















maintenance under one head and section, 
instead of two or more as under the 
present organizetion. 

b. Provides for flexibility in the 
strength of a conmaand, in that the per- 
sonnel recuirements are based upon the 
number of airplanes to be serviced. 

c. Simplifies the supply problem, sav*= 
ing time and duplication of paper work 
and efforts required in the requisition- 
ing and obtaining of parts and eo 

d. Allows for the organization of en- 
listed personnel into crews and shifts 
to maintain airplanes in commissicn dur- 
ing noriial flying hours. 

e. Provides for specialization of 
crews to perform preventive inspections 
and unit changes, which considerably 
reduces the maintenance man hours nor- 
mally required to ~erform any particu- 





lar inspection or unit change. 


a= OQ) 


£. Allows for a more thorough supervis- 
ion of inspections: than is now provided 
= the provisions: of .Circular 120-2, 

J 

g- Possible to provide sufficient labor 
saving devices necessary for thorough 
preventive inspections, economically im- 
precticel if mcre than one maintenance or- 
ganization is operated ct a station. 

h. Allows a reduction in number of cler- 
ical personnel required to maintain tech- 
nical records, files, and preparation of 
technical reports. 

i. Allows.tactical commanders to give 
their full time for planning and train- 
ing of the combat personnel. 

Z, Much of the success of this system 
has been due to the untiring efforts of 
Major Devereux M. Myers, Group Mainten- 
ance Executive, and Major Delmar H.Dunton, 
Assistant Maintenance Executive. 
o=--=— P 


BOMBING ACTIVITIZS OF THE 7TH BOMBARDMuNT GHOUP 








; UE to the organization of the 

‘| ¥} GHQ Air Force as an integral 

part ef the military forces of 
eS he nation, with its entailed 
ecessities of movility, calling for 
rigid tests of its objective functions, 
the trend of Bombardment missions has 
resulted in changed ideas on ncermal 
methods of paaage nme 

If the ideal bombing unit is to be 
perfected, all of its personnel must 
continuously maintain their proficiency. 
The old maxim has it that practice 
makes perfect and, with this point in 
view, continuous year-round bombing and 

ery has been in progress in this 

roup, in eddition to the flying and 
navigation training required by the new 
regulations. bomb sights and ground 
trainers were received and instalied. 
Instruction on the new sight was start- 
ed in the shops an’ on the trriners,and 
maintenarc. and repair facilities for 
the sigh were devised. The real work 
of bringing the entire Group up to a 
uniform standard of profiesancy receiv- 
ed its initial imvetus. This brought a 
major problem to the fore. The Group 
had to hurdle the task of providing 
primary training for all of its person- 
nel in the fundamentals of bombing in- 
volving the use of the new sight. 

Due to various contingencies which 
had arisen - "CCC", "Air Mail," et al, 
an officer or enlisted man who had par- 
ticipated in bombing training within a 
few years prior to this time was the 
exception rather than the rule. None 
were familiar with the operation of the 
new bomb sight. Thus, before a defin- 
ite program for continuous bombing prac- 
tice could be begun, rudimentary in- 
struction was in order. 

Classes were conducted in the use of 
the sight, and all three bomb trainers 
were out into continuous operation in 





order that personnel of the three tactical 
Bombardment squadrons might have reason- 
ably thorough ground instruction before 
being permitted to operate on actual domb- 
ing or camera obscura missions. d<Avery 
pilot was given at least eight hours 
trainer time before starting camera ob- 
scura. When the technique of pilot direct- 
ing had been mastered, the individual, 
upon completion of the prescribed initial 
+ be was released for bombing prac- 
ice. 

The Group hes a target just off the 
field in the shallows of San Pablo Bay, 
but the use of this target is frequently 
limited by fog and low ceilings, esvecial- 
ly in the winter months. Therefore, in 
order to carry out our extensive training 
progres and conduct many reouired service 

ests on complete sets of new type eouip- 
ment, it has been necessary to use the 
Mather Fieid Bombing Range in addition to 

the Hamilton Field Renge. A permanent 
camp is kept therefor this purvose and 
one or the other of the Bombardment Squad- 
rons are encamped at Mather Field for six 
months of the year. . 

The new Bombers and equivment were an 
unknown quantity insofar as actual bomb- 
ing and cpnnery were concerned. This | 
meant that while initial instruction was 
being given, bomb racks and bomb sights 
must be tested individually and collective- 
ly, suitability of certain arrangements 
determined, and changes recommended, where 
necessary. So, while the training was in 
progpeaes certain personnel were concen- 

rating on testing the bombing ecuivment, 
making necessary initial installations 
and changes, and in determining the best 
procedure which was later prescribed for 
actual bombing practice. : 

Extensive test bombinz at all altitudes 
and speeds within the range of the planes 
was conducted by personnel of the three 


_'gquadrons in the period from May to the 
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first of October. During that time, 
bomb sight and personnel limitations 
were determined and ballistic data was 
tested so that everything was ready for 
the start of actual bombing under regu- 
lations for record and practice, in 
October, 19235. For this record and 
practice bombing in accordance with the 
regulations, the squadrons moved, indi- 
vidually, into camp at Mather Field, 
where there is a satisfactory bombing 
range. The local range was still being 
used for various tests prescribed by 
higher authority. This included tests 
in extreme low and high altitude bomb- 
ing and in the design and test of a 
sight for use at altitudes below that at 
which the standard sight may be used. 
These tests, which are still being con- 
ducted, include bombing missions as low 
as two hundred feet and some at the ac- 
tual service ceiling of the airplane. 
In one instance, a mission was carried 
out at an altitude so near the actual 
ceiling of the airplane that each time 
ene of the five —yound bombs was re- 
leased the plane would gain another 3500 
feet altitude, which could just barely 
be held. 

Each squadron took its turn in camp- 
ing at Mather Field while it comoleted 
all of its assigned and attached person- 
nel in the required qualification bomb- 
ing. While they were there for that 
purpose, they concentrated on bowbing, 
and missions were conducted continuous- 
ly from early in the morning until late 
in the afternoon of every day in camp. 
Under that program, one squadron dropped 
over 1100 bombs and commleted practical- 
ly all of its "TR. 440" bombing in less 
than ten days. The other two squadrons, 
handicapped by the comparatively bad 
winter weather, still heave daily averag- 
es of bombs dropped of over 100 eaca. 
Practically all ae Pager of the Group 
have completed their qualification un- 
der the old regulations, and one squad- 
ron has again moved to Mather Field to 
start bombing under the new tentative 
T.R. 440-40 which is being tested. 

A two-weeks' maneuver cf the entire 
lst Wing was held in the San Joaquin 
Valley:and the Mojave Desert to test 
the maintenance system for extensive 
operations and for conducting long 
range bombing and gunnery missions 
reg by all units of the Wing. Dur- 

ng this maneuver, Bombardment and At- 
tack squadrons of the Wing were first 
scattered throughout the area of the 
maneuver, each operating from a separate 
airdrome under conditions which might 
exist at the very start of an emergency. 
In the three days of this phase, joint 
missions, coordinated-by Wing and Grou 
Headquarters, were carried out in whic 
the various units rendezvoused en route 
and pesneetes on to bomb targets which 
had been prepared in the Mojave Desert; 
then returning to their respective air- 
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dromes without landing. . 

The next phase included the asseubling 
of the units of each Group at Grovp air- 
dromes and further worx alon: the same 
lines as the earlier missions, while the 
last phase required the squadrons to move 
back to their original airdromes and op- 
erate with additional assistance from sup- 
ply and maintenance units. 

for this maneuver, ground gunnery tar- 
gets were prevared as well as two types 
ef bombing targets. There were the con- 
ventional circular bombing targets and 
one target made in the shape and dimen- 
sions of a battleship outline, including 
the danger area around the ship. On each 
mission, the units flew from their assign- 
ed bases to the desert, bombed,individual- 
ly or by flight, squadron or group salvos 
as prescribed, and then to simulate actu- 
al war operations returned to their re- 
spective airdromes without landing en 
route. This required that some of the 
units travel as far as 250 miles one way, 
and that they remain in the air for the 
entire mission, necampte bombings, as 
long as 35 to 4 hours. f course, it is 
realized that this period in the air is 
not exceedingly great, but it is believed 
that it is the first time that combined 
wing problems have been conducted over 
such a great distance with actual bombing 
included. 

Aside from the tests of certain tactical 
roblems, this maneuver was designed to 
est the effectiveness of the units in 

bombing by various methods. On some of 
the missions, bombs were released by in- 
dividual planes with each bombardier oper- 
ating his bomb sight. Other missions re- 
quired the simultaneous dropping of all 
bombs from formations of all of the Bom- 
Dardment Squadrons in the lst Wing. This 
so called "pattern bombing" was itself 
tried in several ways, in each of which, 
however, bombs were released from non- 
sighting planes when the bombs were ob- 
served leaving the plane which was desig- 
nated to perform the sighting overation 
for the particular unit. Sometimes each 
flight would have one plane which perform- 
ed all of the sighting operations for the 
flight. There were also souadron salvos 
for which only one sigat in the squadron 
was used, and others for which one bom- 
bardier performed ail sigiting operations 
While the leading planes wf the other 
flights operated their sights for range 
only. Finally, the Groups and the Wing 
repeated these various methods for the 
larger units, to arrive at conclusions as 
to the best methods for attacking targets 
under various conditions. 

Following a short visit home, the 7th 
Group again found itself bivouacked at 
Muroc in the Mojave Desert, participating 
with the 17th Attack Group, its neighbor 
from March Field, in advanced bombing 
tests based on the results of the November 
bombing on the same targets. In this ex- 


ercise, especial stress was placed on for- 
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mation and individual bombing, conduct- imaneuver, a Group mission, composed of 





ed with standard 300 and 100-nound prac-|two 9-plane squadrons, released squadron 


tice bombs, together with improvised 
concrete bombs, weighing 600, 1100 and 
2,000 pounds. At the conclusion cf the 


salvos of eighteen 
‘tion bombs on the battleship target with 
lexcellent results. 


und live denoli- 
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LIEUT.-COLONEL CLARENCE L. TINKER, AIR CORPS 


Lieut.-Colonel Clarence L. Tinker, Commend 
ing Officer cf the 7th Bombardment Group, 
Hamilton Field, Calif., was born Noveuber 21, 
1887, in Osage County, Oklahoma. He graduated 
in 1908 from the Wentworth Military Academy, 
and his first four years in the milit ser 
vice were spent as a third and second lieutem 
ant cof the Philippine Constabulary on the 
Island cf Panay. 

Appointed a second lieutenant of Infantry, 
April 24, 1912, he served with the 25th In- 
fantry from June 7, 1912, to March 6, 1917; 
with the 18th Infantry, March 7 te June l, 
1917; with the 62nd Infantry, July 13, 1917,to 
June 8, 1918, and with the 35th Infantry,July 
20, 1918, to March 13, 1919. He was prometed 
to lst Lieutenant, July 1, 1916; to Captain, 
May 15, 1917; to Major, July 1, 1920, and to 
his present rank, August 1, 1935. 

While on duty as Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics at the Riverside, Calif., 
Pclytechric High School and Junior College,he 
was detailed tc the Air Service for flying 
training and, following the completion of the 
course at the Frimary Flying School at March 
Field, Calif., on Merch 17, 1920, he wes or- 
dered to Post Field, Fort Sill, Okla., to pur- 
gue the course of instruction at the Air Ser- 
vice Observation School. n his graduation, 
he was rated "Airplane Pilot'' as of October 
14, 1921, and on November 25th of that year 
was transferred to the Air Service. He com 
pene the course of instruction at the Field 

tillery School of Fire, December 15, 1921, 
whereupca he received the additional rating 
of "Aerial Observer." 

Assigned to station at Fort Riley, Kensas, 
Col. Tinker commanded the Air Service troops 
at that post from February 9, 1922, until the 
fall of 1924, when he was assigned as student 
at the Air Service Tactical Schooi, Langiey 
Field, Va. His completion of the course of 
instruction was followed by a year of duty as 
student at the Command and General Staff 
School at Fort Leavenworth, Kensas. Foilow- 
ing his graduation fromnthelavter schoos, he 
was detailed as Assistant Military Attache 
for Air to the American Embassy, London, Eng. 

While on this duty, he was piloting a DH-4 
over @ marked course with Lieut.-Commnder 
Robert A. Burg, U.S. Navy, as passenger. 
Shortly after leaving the Kenley Airdrome, 
the engine ceased to function and, unable to 
clear the farther crest cf a valley over which’ 
he was flying, the plane crashed and inmedi- 
ately caught fire. Col. Tinker menaged to 
free himself from the blazing plane end his 
first thought was to extricate his passenger, 
who was unable to free himself because of his 
injuries e:4 because his parachute encumbered 
him. Makiag no headway on one side of the 
now blazing inferno, he tried the other side 





and was successful in freeing the badly in- 
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jured Naval officer. Lieut.~Colonel Kenyon 
Joyce, the Military Attache, recommended Col. 
Tinker for the Distinguished Flying Cross. 

After leaving the hospital in England, Col. 
Tinker returned to the United States and re- 
ceived further treatment for his injuries at 
the Walter Reed General Hospital. Upon resto- 
ration to duty, he was, for a period of eight 
months, on duty in the Office of the Chief of 
the Air Corps, Washington. In November,1927, 
he was assigned to Kelly Field, Texas, as 
Assistant Commandant of the Advanced Flying 
School. He assumed command of the Advanced 
Flying School and of the 10th School Groupfram 
July 1, 1930,, to A t 6, 1930. 

On Cctober 15, 1930, Col. Tinker assumed 
command of Mather Field, Calif., and of the 
20th Pursuit Group, and remained on this duty 
for exactly two years, when he was transferred 
to March Field, Calif., where, among other 
duties, he performed those of Executive Offi- 
cer and Post Operations Officer. In June, 
1933, he assumed command of the 17th Pursuit 
Group. Upon the occupancy of Hamilton Field, 
he was placed in command of this post and of 
the 7th Bombardment Group, in February,1935. 

Col. Tinker has passed the 4,000-hour mark 
in total flying time. On July 4, 1935, he 
flew across the continent in a Martin Bomber 
from Hamilton Field to Washington, D.C., in 
an elapsed time of 14 hours and 30 minutes, 
with stops at Salt Lake City, Omaha and 
Indianapolis. His return flight to Hamilton 
Field, on July 9th, was accomplished in 16 
hours and 55 minutes, stops being made at 
Indianapolis, Scott Field, Denver and Salt 
Lake City. 

During the GHQ Air Force Maneuvers in 
Florida in December, 1935, Col. Tinker led 
the 7th Provisional Bombardment Group in a 
flight from March Field, Calif., te Vero 
Beach, Fla., the distence of 2300 miles being 
accomplished in an elapsed time of 21 hours 
and 16 minutes. 

On September 5, 1935, Col. Tinker, about to 
make a landing at March Field upon returni 
with 61 other airplenes of the lst Wing, CHO 
Air Force, from a mock air attack en the 
California Exposition Grounds at San Diego, 
noticed that his landing gear could not be 
lowered. Ordering his three passengers to 
jump, he contacted the ground by radio and was 
advised to go to Rockwell Field where expert 
mecuenics were available. At Reckwell Field ° 
he glided in on the belly of the airplane, 
which suffered enly slight demage. 

For the heroism displayed by Col. Tinker 
in the rescue of Commander Burg, as previously 
mentiored, the War Department awarded him 
the Soldier's Medal. 

-——O00-—= 
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LIGHTER» THAN-AIR ASTIVITIES 





HINDENBURG VERSUS TC-14. onto the interior framework and is not 
aes OE ‘visible from the outside. 
egy, vy During the past few |! The real difference between the TC-14 
als” Ag, “y weeks, mery visitors ‘anc the kindenburg is neither the size 
Gounp %c, ” Se at the huge air- ‘nor the external appearance but their 
aie ship hangar at ‘basic structure, Like plants and animals, 
Cay “iw Scott Fielc, airships are continually urdergoing evolu- 
Belleville, f11., have asked the mili- /tion. The first aircraft were balloons 
tary personnel how the U.S. Army air- inflated with wood smoke. These were fol- 
ship T0-14, the world's largest non- lowed durin, the next hundred years with 
rigid airship, compares in size, speed {various inventions for motorizing them. , 
and structure with the new Hindenburg , |The first successful motorized balloons 
which recently completed its second are Imown as the non-rigid tyne. They 
trans-Atlantic flight. \had no framework inside or along the 
Comparing the two atrships is much ‘bottom of the inflated envelope. The car a 


like comparing a Wiener with a bologna. |is suspended on rigzing attached either 
The Hindenburg has a length of 912 feet, to the outside of the envelope itself or 
more than three and one-half times that |to catenary bands along the top inside of 
of the To-14. The German ship's gas ithe envelope. This class of airship is 
capacity is 6,609,000 cubic feet, jmost efficient in the size ranging from 
eighteen times greater than the TC-14. 30,000 to £00 ,00 cubic feet capacity. The 
When seen in the air, the huge size of | TC-14, a 360,009 cubic-foot non-rigid 





the Hindenburg and the comparatively i\creft, is just below the maxirum size for 
Ssiall size of the TO~-14 are not realiz- | this type. 

ed because of distance and heisht. Vis- | The second class of airship design is 
itors at the Scott Field airship hangar,| known as the semi-rigid, a development 
when getting a close~up view of the B36") just preceding the World War. This class 
foot T0-14, realize that it is fairly {of airship has a large inflated envelove, 
large and fail to visualize the differ- |un the underside of which an aluninum 
ence betweei: it and the Hiadenbure. A iframework, called e keel, extends from 
minute comparison will reveel a world ‘nose to tail. This keep is supported by 


of difference between the two airships. |rigging attached at numerous points to 
Externally, the first difference that | the inside of the envelope. fhe control 

will be noticed is that the T0-14 con- jcar and motor gondolas are attached di- 

trol car is located almost centrally on |rectly onto the keel itself. The size 

the lower side of the envelope and that [or this type of airship ranges from 

its three motors are athesbed Girectly (400,000 to 1,000,000 cubic feet gas capa- 

onto the control car; two on outriggers,i city. 


one at each side, and one just inside | The third class of airship is the rigid 
the rear end of the car with the pro- | tyre, waich was first designed and con- 
peller shaft extending to the outside. {structed by Count Zeppelin in the 1890's. 


The Hindenburg's control car is lecated | The he tps airship has en aluminum frame- 
i 


on the underside of the huil near tne ‘work which houses a number of separate 
nose, anc its four motors are located, | gas cells and to which are attacned the 
two on each side, near the central por- ‘control car, motor gondolas and surfaces. 
tion of the airship. The power olant .|iInside the framework there are, in addi- 
of the TC-14 totals 730 horsepzower as (tion to the gas cells, fuel tanks, water 
ageinst 4400 horsepower for the larger | ballast tanks, freight storage rooms, _ 
Ship. ‘airplane storage space and quarters. This 


Another prominent difference is that /type of airship is most efficient in size 
the TC-14 has five tail surfaces, while |frem 1,000,000 cubic feet gas cavacity 
the Hindenburg has only four. Of the | aud upwards. To date the largest airship | 
TC-14's five surfaces, the upver one is {of this class which has been built is the 
a stabilizer, the two lateral ones are | hindenburg. | 


for elevation, and the two lower oues, . ‘The most necessary item in the structure 
set at approximateiy 45 degrees frou lof the T0-14 is, of course, the envelope, 
the perpendicular, are for directional {for without it there would be nothing to 
control. The Hincenburg has the four jho.d°the lifting gas. in the case of the 
conventional tail suifaces; the upper 'Hindshburg, the outside envelope serves 
one is a stabilizer, the two lateral only as a skin or cover for the airship, 


is for directional control. inside the aluminum frawework. If the en- 
The T0-14 has a flat cone-shaped velope were removed, the inside gas cells, 
vlate with a series of wooden battens | Storage tanks and other portions would be 
attached to its nose, the purpose there-! exposed to the weatner —- but the airship 
of being to give a pointed shape to the |woulc rise. There would de, however, in- 
nose against the wind pressure in surmountable difficulties in steering the 
flight. The Hindenburg has the sane airship without its outside envelope, be- 
type of cone-shaned plate which is vuilt|cause there would not be a great rush of 


ones are for elevation, and tne lower Fe the ges is stored in separate cells 
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air over the tail surfaces. The motors jthan that of the surrounding atr.. Within 


would pull the ship forward ina |tue hvll are two air chomoers or bdalion- 
straight course that could be changed (ets, one toward the front, the other aft, 
only by the force of the winds. | the remaining and larger part of the hull 
Thus, in the case of the l"indenburg, (containing helium. As the barometric 
while the envelope is not an absolute (=oressure or density of the external air 


necessity for ascension, it is necessa~ |Changes, due to variations in either or 
ry for navigation and for the protection |both weather and altitude, the difference 
of the interior of the airship against {between the internal and external pres- 
the destructive effects of the outside (sures would vary if some adjustments were 
air. Further, the shape of the airship |not made. To prevent excess pressure 
envelope is important from the stand- which, if too great, would burst the hull, 
point of efficiency in fuel consumption, | pressure relief valves, seven of them, | 
speed and directional control. Both \c0" in diameter, are connected to the air 
airships incornorate the latest improve-|or gas spaces in the hull. To raise the 
ments in streamlining, are gently and internal pressure, scoops are provided be- 
evenly rounded from nose to tail, and (hind the propellers, thus taking air into 
there is no great bulge near the nose. (the hull, the pilot controlling its flow 
They are the latest develonments in ito either the forward or rear air chamber, 
their respective lines. ‘the Hindenburg as desired, to maintain proper balance. 
has a maximum sneed of 90 miles an hour The airship car contains an engiue-driven 


against 35 u.v.h. for the TC-14; can blower for the same purpose, used Wienever 
carry 100 people, 7700 gallons of fuel (the forward speed of the ship is too slow 
and make a continuous flight of 8750 ito permit use of the other method, such 
miles. The TC-14, with a fuel-carrying as in avproach for a landing or while 
capacity of 1620 gallons, can carry 10 moored away from the hangar. : 
people and make a continuous flight of | fo the hull are affixed battens or ribs 
e000 miles. |to stiffen the nose and control surfaces 
Regardless of their structural differ-|to obtain, dyaamically, horizontal and, 
ences, they both resemble silver lvertical control in flight. The airship 
cigars in the sky, and they are tne ‘car is suspended from ten steel cables 


very latest models in their particular (which extend obliquely upward through the 


class of transportation. ‘hull to two longitudinal catenary cavdles 
---000-—= i'fastened to the hull near the top by.meens 
‘of fabric curtains, one on either side of 
RADIO TALK FROM AIRSHIP TC-13 |the center line. 


| The car, coverec with fabric and alwiin- 
eh oy the recent celebration of the jum sheet, and about 40 feet long, 8 feet 
second birthday of the Junior Birdmen iwide and 10 feet high, is constructed of 
cf America, a talk was broadcasted from |chrome-molybdanum steel tubing. The up- 
the TC-13 airship at Moffett Field, lper porvion of tne car contains twelve 
Calif., and rebroadcasted dy Station KYA}110-gallon fuel or ballast tanks and two 
San Francisce. Major Bursette Palmer, smaller tanks, one for engine oil and the 


Air Reserve, Field Director of the ‘other for water. Five of the tanks are 
Junior Birdmen, held a two-way radio ‘provided with dumo valves so that fuel or 
conversation with Station KYA, describ- ballast may be released if it becomes ne- 
ing the organization and introducing ‘cessary to reduce the weight of the ship 
Major Clarence B. Lober, Commanding Of- |to obtain static equilibrium, so that at 
ficer of the 19th Airship Sauadron, ‘low fliznt speed the ship would not lose 
Moffett Field, which operates this air- jaltitude. Two are slip tanks, i.e., the 
ship. ‘entire tank with contents, weighing about 


Explaining the construction and cper- 790 pouncs, could be instantly dropped if 
ation of the TC-13, Major Lober stated, added lift were needed in an emergency. 

in substance, that this airship was the |, The normal crew of the TC-13 is nine. 
only one operated on the west coast by {In the pilot's compartment the altitude 
our military service, and with its ‘pilot is seated on the left. Before him 
260,000 cubic feet volume may avvear as are controls for the seven gas or air 

a toy compared with the 6,500,000 cubic |valves in the hull, controls to govera 
feet volume of the former queen of the, |the release of ballast, an inclimometer 
sky. While containing a little over 5% |to indicate the angle of pitch of the ~ 
of the volume of the largest rigid air- I ship, four manometers, one a liquid type 
ships thus fer built in this gouatry, \for checking the three mechanical type in- 
this non-rigid airship has 25, the struments, one counected to each air cham- 





range and 90% the speed of the large ber, and one to the gas chamber. Avove 

ships and, due to several contributing (these are mounted an airspeed meter, rate 

factors, is able to withstand more of climo indicator, end an altimeter. Be- 

severe weather conditions. sides these are the two engine throttles, 
The eavelope of the TC-13 is coustruct-| the master ignition switcn, the sigual 

ed of 3-ply rubberized cotton fabric, switch ody which instructions can be given 


the shave of which is maintained by al- |the engineer, the release for the landing 
ways having within a greater pressure {ropes, and on the right a large wheel in 
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the fore and aft plane which the pilot | 
is turning, checking the oscillations | 
—— and smoothing out the flight | 
path. 

The direction pilot is seated behind 
@ slanted wheel, much like that in an 
automobile, with a compass, drift meter, 
Clock and radio compass indicator to 
keep him company. In a rack above the 
head of each pilot i 
which can readily be attached to his 
harness. Ina sinall box behind the di- 
rection vilot is a day's emergency ra- 
tion for the crew. Ona table are va- 
rious navigation instruments and data 
to enable comoutations to be made cf 
the position of tue-airship. 

To the rear of the radio operator on 
the right side of the car is the bon- 
ber's seat, before which is the bomb 
sight, and to the right of which are 
the electrical controls, the operation 
of which will release bombs either 
singl¥ or in salvo. On either side of 
the car, on outrigeers, are mounted two 
Pratt and Whitney "Wasp" engines of 450 
h.p. each, to which 3-bladed alvminum 
propellers of 12 foot diameter are at- 
tached. Between the cutriggers, in the 
Car, is seated the engineer, with the 
controls and instruments necessary to 
engine operation conveniently arranged 
about him. Behind him, on the left, is 
the radio transmitting equipment and, 
opvosite, the galley with its water sup- 
ply and electric hot plate arranged on 
@ convenient cabinet, in which is stor- 
ed the galley equirment. The remaining 
space to the rear is occupied by sleep- 
ing accommodations for four, and the 
well, out of which can be lowered the 
sub-cloud car. This is a streamlined 
affair just large enough to seat one 
wee and it can be lowered 1,000 

eet below the airship, permitting the 
observer to report by telephone the 
presence, location and disposition of 
an enemy force, while the airship re- 
Mains concealed in the clouds above. 

Airships are peculiar in their abil- 
ity to hover, i.e., to maintain their 
altitude without need for forward speed, 
and are noted for their ionz range and 
long flicht duration. The 10-13 has 
been in comaission three years, during 
which time it has been in flight nearly 
<0o00 hours. Flights of 20 hours or 
over have been made once or twice each 
month during that period. In January, 
1935, a flight was made from Langle; 
Field, Va., to Miami, Fla., during the 
Course of which the airship remained 
moored out on a portable mast for four 
days. Later in 1935, the ship was 
flown from Langley Field to Scott Field, 
near St. Louis, a distance of about 800 
miles. In November of last year, it 
was flown from Langley Field to Moffett 
Field, Calif., via Shreveport, La.; San 
Antonio, El Paso, Texas; and March 
Field, Riverside, Calif. The first ler 


s his parachute, 
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|flight in the 
| Indianapolis radio beam, covering a dis- 
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of this journey was over 1,000 miles. 

Just about a month ago, the TC-13, 
piloted by Cavotain Lawrence A. Lawson, 
remained in the air over 76 hours, and 
landed with more than enough fuel for 
another 76 hours. A few days later, Capt. 
Lawson made an extended flight of over © 
1800 miles at an air speed of 85 miles 
per hour, landing with enough fuel for 
580 more miles, or a total demonstrated 
range of 2380 miles under normal wind con- 
ditions. These are the characteristics 
vf a real aircraft of military value. Of 
course, the speed of 76 miles per hour is 
low comvared with that of modern air- 
planes, but speed is not an essential or 
even a desirable chaiacteristic ‘for the 
conduct of harbor patrols, scouting for 


| submarines and mines, convoying surface 


craft, and similar ar FaseRe: 


Lieut.-Colonel Frank M. Kennedy, Com- 
manding Officer of Scott Field, I11.,com- 
menced the annual summer airship night 
flying on May 14th, by “ve. a 12-hour 
TC-14, on the St. Louis - | 


tance of 500 miles. The TC-11 airship 
also flew 500 miles on a 12-hour flight | 


| the same night. : 


---000--- 
BALLOON ACTIVITIES AT FORT SILL, OKLA. 


Local weather conditions aiding, the lst 
Balloon Squadron at Fort Sill, Okla., has been 
busy tucking flying hours under its belt. Any 
hour of the day finds the captive balloon aloft 
on amission. Free balleoning has been very 
nearly as popular, each pilot of the squadron 
having placed to his credit at least one cross- 
country in the 19,000 and 35,00 cubic foot 
class. This activity is popular among the of- 
ficers of the Field hatklety School at Fort 
Sill, each "hop'' attracting many prospective 
passengers from the Schvol, who are eager to 
try this new experience. Heavier-than-air 
pilots find these balloon trips instructive and 
pleasant in new experience. 

hay 7th was demonstration day at the big bal- 
loon hanger. The. students of the Field Artil- 
lery School were given an extensive and compre- 
hensive lecture and inspection tour covering 
the operation and handling of the observation 
balloon. Details included were field maneuvers, 
gassing the balloon, ground defense, telephone 
nets and photography. Officers of the School 
found the demonstration so satisfactory that it 
is to be included in the regular curriculwm, 
which is quite complimentary. 

---000-~- 


ecceareee: 





Major James H. 'Vimmy'' Doolittle, Air Reserve, 
recently completed two weeks of active duty in 
the Office of the Chief of the Air Corps, and 
was attached to Bolling Field for flying. On 


Vay 20th, Major Doolittle, along with several 

other officers attached to the Chief's office, 

attended the conference at Langley Field of the 

Jational Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. | 
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Fate decreed that Wright Field should lose 
two ef its officers through airplane acci- 
dents - Captain William L. Scott, Jr., on May 
17th, and Major Hez McClellan on May 25th. 

A resident of the District of Columbia when 
he received a West Point cadet appcintment, 
Captain Scott graduated from the U.S. Military 
Academy in June, 1923. Detailed to the Air 
Corps to undergo flying training, he graduated 
from the Primary Flying School, Brosks Field, 
Texas, March 25, 1924, and from the Advanced 
Flying School, Kelly Field, Texas, September 
13, 1924, specializing in Bembardment. He 
was then assigned to station at Bolling Field, 
D.C., where he performed, among other duties, 
those of Assistant Engineering Officer. From 
September 9, 1929, to January 19, 1932, he was 
staticned at Rockwell Field, Calif., being Op- 
erations Officer cf the 11th Bombardment Squad- 
ron. 

From February 19, 1932, +o December 28,1934, 
Captain Scott served a tour of duty in the 
Panama Canal Department, being assigned to 
the 25th Bombardment Squadron. For a little 
over six months thereafter he was stationed 
at Langley Field, Va., with the 96th Bombard- 
ment Squadron, serving as Armament Officer and 
Flight Commander. By virtue of holding the 
latter position, he was promoted to the tem- 
porary rank of Captain on April 2, 1935. He 
began his course of instruction at the Air 
Corps Engineering School at Wright Field dur- 
ing the latter part of July, last year. 

Captain Scott was promoted to the regular 
rank of Captain on August 1, 1935. t the 
time »f his untimely death he was 375 years 
of age. 

Major Hez iicClellan, Air Corps, was consid- 
ered a superior pilot, one with extensive ex 
perience in long-distance nevigaticn flights. 
His assignment in Novenber, 1935, as Chief of 
the Flying Branch, Materiel Division, Wright 
Field, Ohin, was in tribute to his exception- 
al ability as a pilot of all types of 
aircraft. 

Born at Hall, Indiana, May 1, 1894, he at- 
tended grammar schools in his native city and 
Indianapolis, Ind.; graduated from high school 
at Indianapolis, and completed two years of 
study at Butler College in that city. He en- 
listed in the Aviation Secticn, Signel Corps, 
December 8, 1917; graduated frum the School 
of Military Aeronautics, University of 
Califernia, Berkeley, March 30, 1918, and, 
following a month's duty at the Aviation con- 
centration camp at Camp Dick, Dallas, Texes, 
was ordered to Kelly Field, Texas, for his 
flying training, i completion of which he 
was, on September 7, 1918, commissioned a 
second lieutenant and assigned to active duty 
at Kelly Field. Shortly thereafter he was as- 
signed to duty as student at the Instructors 
School at Brooks Field, Texas, and, upon the 
completion of the course of instruction there- 
at, returned to Kelly Field for duty in the 
Flying Department as instructor. 

Transferred to the Philadelphia District 
Ordnance Officer, Major McClellan, after a. 


ce 
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little over a year's duty at that station, was 
commissioned a second lieutenant in the Air 
Corps, Regular Army, July 1, 1920, and assigned 
to duty at the Primary Flying School at 
Carlstrom Field, Arcadia, Fla., as Flying In- 
structor. He remained with this School when 
it was transferred te Brecks Field, Texas, at 
that time holding the position of Stage Com 
mander. 

In August, 1926, Major McClellan was ordered 
to duty in the Philippines and, upon the com 
pletion of his two-year tour of duty in the 
Islands, was assigned to Mitchel Field, N.Y. 
From September, 1932, to June, 1933, he was a 


student at the Air Corps Tactical School at 


Maxwell Field, Ala. Following his graduation, 
he was assigned to station at Bolling Field, 
D.C. 

Major McClelland qualified in aerial naviga- 
tion and instrument flying, taking a course in 
instrument flying in 1934 at the Schoul conduct- 
ed at Wright Field, under the supervision of 
Major Albert F. Hegenberger, and the course in 
advanced air navigation at the School at 
Rockwell Field, Calif., during 1935. 

In November, 1935, he was assigned to Wright 


| Field, Dayton, Ohio, as Chief of the Flying 





| Branch, and was given the temporary rank of 


Major. 

Major McClellan participated in the flight 
of ten B-10 Martin Bombers frum Washington, 
D.C., to Fairbanks, Alaska, and return, July 
19 to August 20, 1934, serving in the capacity 
of Supply Officer. This flight involved a 
total distance estimated at approximately 
8,290 miles, and was led by Lieui.-Colonel 
Henry H. Arnold, now Brigadier-General and As- 
sistant Chief of the Air Corps. 

From the period June 12 to August 14, 1935, 
Vajor McClellan, accampanied by Sergeant 
Tamesan and Corporal Krause, and piloting a 
Douglas C-29 Amphibian, ecoumsisaned an air- 
plane reconnaissance of the routes to and from 
Alaska and throughout the territory of Alaska. 
During this period he flew on 38 days a total 
of 153 hours and 25 minutes, and secured a 
splendid pho*tugraphic record of the places 
visited. The time on the ground wes spent in 
ground reconnaissance, both visual and photo- 
graphic, in necessary airplane maintenance, 
and in securing information frum the inhabi- 
tants. Many of his flights in Alaska were 
truly pioneering in character. His was the 
first military airplane ever to land at Point 
Barrow, or to return from Point Barrow to 
Fairbanks over the route taken. This route 
was mostly over terrain uninhabited and for 
which the details of the map carried were en- 
tirely inadequate to afford a reasonable ex- 
pectation of safe progress over the ground in 
the event of airplane failure. Theterrain is 
among the most rugged, desolate and difficult 
of traversing on foot of any in the world. 

Najor McClellan, during this expedition, was 
on his own initiative. The comprehensive char- 
acter of the survey made by him, as evidenced 
by the very excellent and complete report sub- 
mitted by him covering this survey, gave ample 
evidence of the intrepidity and resourcefulness 
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of this officer. The nature and extent of the | 
flying accomlished was extremely hazardous 
and beyond the call of ordinary duty. The suc-| 
cessful performance of these flights reaffirm 
ed his distinguished ability as an exceptional 
pilot and as an officer of excellent profes- 
sional attainments. 

For this pioneering flight, Major McClellan 
was recommended for the award of the Distin- 
guished Flying Cress. His total flying time 
wes well over the 5,000-hour mark. 

The Air Corps extends its sincere sympathy 
to the bereaved families ef the deceased 
officers. 


| 
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The latest entrant into the mythical aero- 
nautical fraternity ef Caterpillars is 2nd Lt. 
Frank J. Bennett, Air Reserve, 36th Pursuit 
Squadren, GHQ Air Force, Lengley Field, Va., 
who was forced to "bail out'' of a P-l2F type 
airplane at about 3,000 1eet, due to a broken 
oil lime and subsequent engine failure. 

Lieut. Bennett was returning from Danville, 
Vae, on a night navigation training mission 
and was about 18 miles out when the failure 
occurred. The airplane crashed in a ravine 
near Spring Garden, Va., and was completely 
wrecked. The pilot drifted to earth with his 
parachute about a mile from the wrecked air- 
plane, landing in a small field, and wes un- 
injured. He states that when he realized he 
had to jump he had no apprehension. It all 
seemed perfectly normel and natural. Due to 
the darkness, he had no sensation of descent 
until very near the ground. His flashlight 
was of considerable help upon ianding. 

Flying Cadet James L. Bledsve, of the 
Pursuit Section of the Air Corps Advanced 
Flying School, was returning from a student 
night cross-ccuntry training flight on May 
llth, when his engine developed trouble. Re- | 
turning from Fort Clark, Texas, at an altitude | 
of approximately 2,000 feet, Cadet Bledsoe had» 
reached a point abcut three miles southeast of | 
Hondo, Texas, when his engine suddenly cuit. | 
Although he had gasoline remaining in his aux- | 
iliary tank, he changed to his main tank and | 
used the wobble pump in an effort te regain | 
his engine. It caught again and ran for enly 
a few minutes before it stopped the second 
time. Cadet Bledsve dropped one flare and saw 
what he thought was a satisfactory ewergency 
field. When directly over this field he re- 
leased his second flare, which failed to ig- 
nite. Having insufficient illumination for 
@ landing, he climbed wut onto the wing and 
was in the act of leaving the airplane when 
the engine again picked up. He was unable to 
regain his pesition in the eeckpit or control 
the airplane from his position on the wing, 
so the two soon parted company. He landed 
without injury and promptly notified the of- 
ficials at Kelly Field. The airplane, of 
course, was eigenen -ceniggnamns 








GRADUATI*“ oR ADV. FLYING SCHOOL CLASS 
The sturen.. of the present class at we Ad- 

vanced Flying School, Kelly Field, Texas, con- 

sisting of 9 officers and 53 Flying Cadets,are 


| scheduled to graduate on Wednesday, June 17, 

| 1936. Graduation Review is scheduled at 9:30 
ae, and Graduation Exercises at the post 
‘theatre will take place at 10:45. 
| students are anxiously awaiting word as to 


All of the 


their assignment to station. The Cadets in 
particular are concerned, because the majority 
of them have made application for commission 


|in the Regular Army, in compliance with the 
| provisions of Circular No. 20. 


The Pursuit Section of the Air Corps Advanced 
Flying School departed on May 18th on their 
maintenance navigation training flight, which 
took then through Barksdale Field, La.; Fort 
Sill, Okla.; Lubbock, Texas; Roswell, New 


Mexico; Fort Bliss, Marfa, Dryden and Fort Clark, 


Texas. Upon arrival at Fort Siil, Cadet J.V. 


| Boyer became so ill from exposure to poison ivy 
| that it was necessary to dispatch the airplane 
| ambulance from Kelly Field to his assistance. 

| The ambulance was flown by Captain R.C. Fhudy, 

| who was accompanied by Lieut. J.E. Blair. The 
| latter flew Cadet Boyer's plane back to Kelly 


Field. 
The personnel of the Attack Section of the 


| School departed on their maintenance navigation 
| training flight on May 20th, their route being 

| Kelly Field to Abilene, Texas; Fort Sill, Okla.; 
| Midland, Texas: Carlsbed, New Mexico, Fort 


Bliss, Texas, ani return by wey cf Dryden, Tex. 
The Bombardment and Observation Sections were 
scheduled to depart on Mey 25th end June lst, 
respectively. and tc follow approximately the 
same itinerary as the other Sections. Due to 
the shortage of airplanes at Kelly Field, it 
will probably be necessary to split the Bombard- 


| ment Section into two flights, in which event 
the second flight will depart on June 3rd. 


---000--- 


During the recent Fiesta San Jacinto in San 
Antonio, the usual pilgrimage was made to the 
Alemo, the Shrine of Tems Liberty. The march 


| to tne old fort was made cn foot and was parti- 


cipated in by many officials and citizens of 
all classes from all over the State, bearing 
floral tributes to the Shrine. Each Army sta- 
tion in San Antonio and vicinity was represent- 
ed by an enlisted man. The San Artonio Air 


| Depot was represented by Sergeant H.R. Riley, 
ef the 3rd Transnert Squadron, who carried a 


large wreath, prepared by Major Walter 
Hitzfeldt, Pest Quartermaster, and composed of 
the gorgeous flowers of every hue which grow 
in such variety and profusion at that station. 
In this wreath, the words "Duncan Field'' were 
worked out in flowers. 

=-= 9 00--- 


' The thanks of the News Letter is extended to 
Sergeant Lindquist, Air Corps, Connecticut 
National Guard, for the cover design featuring 
this issue of the News Letter. Sergeant 


Lindquist contributed a cover design on a pre- 
vious occasicn, and we hepe to hear from him 
again. 

~22- V-7029, A.C. 











